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FOOTPLATE FOLLY 


O doubt ASLEF hoped the Government would give 

way again; but the Government, for all its precarious 

eve-of-election position, was aware that its reputa- 
tion this time would depend on its not giving way. Small 
though the sum was that the footplate men were asking, the 
principle upon which their demand was based was utterly un- 
acceptable. Acceptance would imply that no wage increase 
could be given to any section of railwaymen without all other 
sections requiring equivalent increases—and not only railway- 
men; other unions would be quick to take the hint. Besides, 
the NUR was known to be poised waiting for the next jump 
in the leapfrog game: if the ASLEF men were given more, the 
NUR had some of its own footplate men to look after, not to 
mention signalmen (whose work might be even more skilled 
and responsible) and guards. No: concession was out. 

The only hope of averting the strike, therefore, was that 
ASLEF would climb down as they did, momentarily, a month 
ago. The executive, realising its bluff had been called, accepted 
a conciliation formula that was no different from the formula 
they had previously rejected with contumely. Normally when 
there is a climb-down of this nature it indicates a desire to 
reach some face-saving settlement; but in the negotiations that 
followed last month ASLEF refused to budge an inch from the 
position they had taken up before. The Transport Commission 
offered what appeared to be a simple way out of the predica- 
ment: better differentials graded to skill and responsibility 
ASLEF persisted in their demand for a flat increase for all 
footplate men, thereby destroying the ‘skill and responsibility’ 
case they themselves had been so relentlessly plugging. 


. * * 


There was a reason for their obduracy; their members had 
made it clear that the union must not come away empty- 
handed, or it would suffer the same embarrassment as the 
NUR last winter, when its angry members forced their execu- 
tive to repudiate the agreement that it had just signed; for the 
feeling among the footplate men is comparably violent. The 
tone of their pronouncements has been dogmatic, arrogant: 
almost as if they wanted the strike. It is not that they are 
Communist-inspired—far from it; and certainly this is no wild- 
cat strike. It is simply that they have arrived at a state of 
frustration and resentment when, in a sense, the more stupid 
the action the more effectively it may ventilate their grievance. 

[he trouble is that their grievance is intangible. Certainly 
wages are not the cause of the strike—nor differentials, except 
as a symbol of their hostility to the NUR. Earnings on the 


railways are now high enough for ‘the price of a packet o1 
cigarettes,’ as the NUR executive contemptuously described it. 
to be not worth fussing about. Inter-union hostility is un- 
doubtedly the predisposing cause: and it helped to make this 
strike inevitable by preventing the erection of a national rail- 
way wage structure. But it might not, alone, have caused the 
strike. The strike in the last resort is the product of two years 
of growing union impatience and irritation with the jellyfish 
body that is.supposed to be negotiating with them: the Trans- 
port Commission. 
* * * 

Last October Sir Brian Robertson was actually boasting of 
the prospect of an ‘entirely new atmosphere’ of cordiality and 
co-operation dawning on the railways, thereby revealing how 
ludicrously out of touch he and his advisers have been with 
their staffs. Admittedly it is not entirely the Executive's fault. 
Che unions can hardly be blamed for their constant complaints 
about being put under the management of retired generals and 
bank directors; but the real trouble is that the retired generals 
and bank managers do not manage: they are themselves 
managed, from Whitehall. But it is their fault that they have 
allowed themselves to be. If the Transport Commission had 
shown sufficient initiative and drive in its early stages, it could 
now have won virtual independence of the State. and respect 
from the unions. As things are, there can be no hope for the 
railways until the Board is reconstituted. on a very different 
pattern. 

In the meantime, there is nothing to be done but to bolster 
the old system up by fighting the strike, fairly but resolutely. 
The community (which is now in the front line) has, after all, 
one strong weapon in hand. The railways owe their existence 
to public good will—sentiment, even. How long will that last. 
now? A few weeks ago Brigadier Lloyd, Deputy Engineer-in- 
Chief at the War Office, put forward his plan for ‘British 
Trueways’—a conversion from rail to roads reserved for high- 
speed lorries and buses, with hired cars for first-class pas- 
sengers. It is only the latest of many such proposals. The 
difficulties would be great, the cost enormous. But the rehabili- 
tation of the railways is not going to be easy, and the cost of 
that is formidable enough—so formidable that the public 
would hardly have contemplated it were it not for the railways’ 
traditional sentimental appeal. If the public should change its 
mind, the idea of a mammoth network of roadways, full of 
clover-leaf junctions and fancy fly-over bridges, might be made 
to look even more alluring. Another few days of railway strike 
and it might begin to look very alluring indeed. 











POST MORTEM 


HE Conservative victory is not dimmed by second 
thoughts. The solid fact that, in four years of Conserva- 
tive rule, it is the Opposition and not the Government 
that has lost ground cannot be argued away. The most that can 
be said by way of disparagement or judicious moderation is 
that the Tories won by abstentions as much as by votes. But an 
abstention is a political act no less than a vote, and those 
Labour supporters who voted in 1951 but stayed away last 
week were not kept indoors by the weather. In our day, 
political loyalties have acquired something of the force of 
religion, and it may be less harmful to self-respect to lapse 
than to be converted. 

It is equally hopeless for the Left to take refuge, as Mr. 
Morgan Phillips found it possible to do in the early hours of 
Friday morning, in the suggestion that it was a snap victory 
achieved by last-minute Tory scares. In a history in which 
political honour has not always been the most outstanding 
ingredient, the Tory Party has never conducted a more honest 
campaign than it did this time. The reason is that it has never 
had a stronger case. Thanks to Labour misrepresentation at 
the last election and to its somewhat half-hearted revival at 
this, the Tories appeared in the satisfactory role of sheep in 
wolves’ clothing. They got the credit not only for their virtues, 
but for the contrast between their virtues and the scarlet sins 
predicted for them by their opponents. It is a good thing for 
anyone to be able to claim to have maintained full employment 
and the welfare state, but it is infinitely better to be able to 
make these claims when you have been widely accused of 
intending to eat the working classes. Added to the Tory 
triumphs was the disunity of the Labour Party, so that this time 
stating the Tory case was an easy matter. The main difference 
from previous campaigns was that Tory speakers found them- 
selves surprisingly conscious of having nothing to hide and 
practically nothing about which to be tactful. The old mine- 
fields, employment and war, had been swept away, and there 
was no need to tread warily. There was no need, either, to 
present the country with a social faith, since its mood was 
sceptical. And scepticism operates in favour of the Right. 

It must be pleasant for Lord Woolton and the party 
managers to recall the fray, but it does not need the Duke of 
Wellington’s ghost to remind the Prime Minister that his 
business is to maintain the Queen’s Government and run the 
nation’s railways. The Tories are unlikely to forget, for the 
moment at least, that the election is over. They are not likely 
at present to spend much time on silly speculations about what 
is likely to happen in another fight four or five years hence. 
Reality has broken in with a vengeance. Nevertheless the 
Tories have a problem of domestic policy and they have yet to 
be proved entirely competent to cope with it. Their majority is 
large enough now to enable them to do a little more than is 
strictly and demonstrably necessary to avoid national disaster. 
In essence, their task, like two-thirds of politics, is one of 
correct timing. They have come to power as parties should, on 
the basis of a record and an attitude, rather than on the basis 
of a programme. No government should seek popular approval 
for every one of its measures. Its aim must be to take a series 
of measures which can later be judged as a coherent whole. It 
is not just a case of doing the unpleasant things first and the 
pleasant things just before an election. The popular and the 
unpopular must be mixed. 

There are some things which must be done from sheer 
administrative necessity, the most obvious of them being a 
frontal attack on the too long postponed question of housing 
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subsidies. For all the excellent absence of commitments, the 
country has some expectations of the Tories. An attempt to 
tackle in a properly discriminating manner the highly com- 
plicated matter of monopolies would please the self-conscious 
consumer class, which is increasingly large, and strengthen the 
Government’s hand in resisting restrictive practices among the 
trade unions. Above all, the country expects the Tories to show 
ingenuity, to bring new thought to bear on questions like 
welfare to which Labour has nothing to contribute but the 
promise of more public money. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE election is over. The tumult and the shouting have 

died. The captains and the kings (some of them) have 

departed, and, if rumours about the future of the Labour 

Party have anything in them, others may be expected to follow. 

The Conservative over-all majority of fifty-nine seats gratified 

everyone except the Socialists and the statisticians, who, on a 

swing of nearly 2 per cent., had predicted a far greater turn- 
over of seats. 

As for TV viewers, they enjoyed the spectacle of Mr. David 
Butler gallantly sticking to his guns of a Conservative 
majority of ninety-nine to one hundred until about one o’clock 
in the morning, as well as a demonstration by Mr. Alistair 
Cooke of what the Commentator of Distinction is wearing this 
year. Later in the night they were admitted to the decent jubi- 
lation at Abbey House, though unfortunately missing Lord 
Woolton’s jig on learning of the Conservative victory at Devon- 
port, where Mr. Michael Foot was the first notable Bevanite 
to bite the dust. But, all in all, it was hardly as exciting as the 
Derby (though considerably better described). In fact, the com- 
paratively small change of seats corresponded almost exactly to 
the Manchester Guardian and Daily Mirror joint appeal for 
tame Tories, and, while Conservative headquarters showed 
great ability in not looking gift horses in the mouth, there was 
no need for quite the glum pathos displayed by Mr. Attlee in 
his TV appearance on Friday night. 

Perhaps, however, foreboding about the future had some- 
thing to do with it; the Daily Mirror, that great organ of popular 
opinion, had an ominous headline on Saturday. “Who is to 
Blame?’ it asked, and went on to answer the question by the 
statement that Labour lost because ‘its leaders are too old, too 
tired, too weak.’ Comment on the election results has em- 
phasised the fact that there is more grinding of knives than 
of teeth going on in Transport House at the moment, and bets 
are being laid as to whose snickersnee will be at whose throat 
first. Meanwhile, it is generally (if banally) agreed that the 
candidate’s personality still has something to do with the way 
the electorate votes and that local issues (as in East Anglia, 
where there was a 1 per cent. swing to Labour) have been 
restored to something of their pristine vigour. Both ends of the 
voting worm have, in fact, shown their ability to turn, and that 
is all to the good. 

Mr. Baty’s JUBILIATION 

Out of the electoral frying-pan into the locomotive boiler. 
Sir Anthony Eden, his government and the general public had 
no sooner switched off their TV with a sigh of relief than they 
found themselves faced with the prospect of walking back from 
their Whitsun holiday. The strike threatened by the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen took place on 
Saturday night despite the efforts of Sir Walter Monckton and 
the General Purposes Committee of the TUC. The National 
Union of Railwaymen have advised their members to remain 
at work, but, since ASLEF includes some four-fifths of the foot- 
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plate men (as well as such members of the NUR who have 
joined them), stoppages have been widespread. The Southern 
and Western Regions of British Railways have been worst 
affected and the North-Eastern Region the least, but, in spite 
of attempts to keep essential services running, it is unlikely 
that the travelling public, stranded at the seaside or hitch- 
hiking to work on Tuesday morning, shared the elation of Mr. 
Baty, secretary of ASLEF, at the chaos he had helped to create. 
His remark that the choice of Whitsun for a strike was ‘pure 
accident of circumstance’ sounded a little thin to them, and his 
pride and inspiration in his union’s response to the strike call 
was widely considered as the most unfortunate piece of public 
rapture since Dr. Dalton had a song in his heart. 

Government action took the form of a declaration of a state 
of emergency after a meeting of the Privy Council at Balmoral 
and the recalling of Parliament five days before the date 
originally fixed. Emergency regulations include measures 
allowing a freer use of road transport and control of essential 
services and supplies. Meanwhile, people going to work have 
been getting lifts from motorists and the traffic problem in 
London surburbs has reached considerable proportions. News- 
papers are being distributed by lorry and aeroplane and some 
coal is being moved, but steel firms in the north have announced 
that they will have to close down by the end of the week if the 
situation does not improve. 

Needless to say, the British public is behaving with its usual 
lack of emotion, and leader-writers are ransacking the 1926 and 
1940 files for telling phrases. As The Times writes, ‘It will be 
the calm but implacable good humour of the nation which will 
win the day.” In the docks, the recommendation of the National 
Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers Union’s executive that 
their members should return to work has been turned down by 
mass Meetings at the docks and some 20,000 men are still out. 
A national delegate conference has been called by the union, 
but their limelight has largely been stolen by the railwaymen. 


Det Ex MACHINA 

Abroad, the descent of the gods from the Kremlin to Belgrade 
has now taken place, and a declaration of peaceful co-existence 
is expected shortly. The talks have been going better in the last 
few days (Borba, the organ of the Yugoslav Communist Party, 
talks of ‘an atmosphere of mutual understanding’), but there are 
some grounds for thinking that these conversations are unlikely 
to change the basis of Yugoslav foreign policy, whatever they 
may do to improve Russo- Yugoslav relations. M. Khrushchev’s 
Statement on arrival at Belgrade airport emphasised ideological 
sympathies between Yugoslavia and the USSR, and then went 
on to express regret that evidence against the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party had been ‘fabricated by the enemies of the people, 
condemned agents of imperialism’ (it was no surprise to find 
that by this he did not mean J. V. Stalin, but that ‘already un- 
masked enemy of the people Beria, and Abakumovy’). This 
piece of historical interpretation, though well meant, was ill 
received by his audience, and it is reported that M. Rankovic, 
who, as head of Tito’s secret police, knows his way around the 
Moscow oubliettes, replied to it at length and with vigour, 
while on their side the Russians have been outspoken about 
‘the bourgeois formalism’ of the Yugoslav leaders’ morning 
dress. It is quite apparent that Marshal Tito and the Russian 
leaders understand each other only too well.. 

While the battle for peace has been going on in Belgrade, 
the Russians have agreed officially to talks at the summit and it 
has been announced that President Eisenhower will be going in 
person to San Francisco where the preliminary meeting of 
foreign Ministers is to take place. On their side the Chinese 
have released Mr. Ford, the British wireless operator who was 
captured by them five years ago in Tibet, and four American 
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airmen who were shot down while flying over China. They have 
also commended the government of Hong Kong for its ‘respon- 
sible attitude’ in investigating the sabotage of the Indian air- 
liner taking Chinese delegates to the Bandoeng conference. 

Turning to the more sombre side of foreign affairs, French 
North Africa as usual provides the piéce de résistance. The 
French Government is to send another division to Algeria and 
M. Faure has rebutted criticism of this withdrawal of troops 
from the NATO command in Western Europe by stating that 
‘everybody should understand that, for us, Algeria must be 
given priority.” This news follows the murder of M. Dupuy, 
French administrator of the Algerian commune of Guentis, and 
the disappearance, sinister in its implications, of his escort of 
goums. In Tunisia the situation is less tense: the agreement 
between France and the Tunisian Nationalists was signed last 
week, and M. Habib Bourguiba is to return to the protectorate, 
an event which may well put an end to the extremist agitation 
which has been carried on by the pan-Islamic party of the Old 
Destour. Elsewhere in the Islamic world the dispute between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan seems to have been settled through 
the good offices of Prince Musaid bin Abdul Rehman, Saudi- 
Arabian envoy to Kabul. The terms of the agreement are still 
not yet officially known in Karachi. 

In Western Germany the Rector and professors of Gottingen 
University have resigned over the appointment as Minister of 
Education in Lower Saxony of Herr Schliiter, whose question- 
able Nazi past has been the subject of some comment in the 
German press. In West Berlin there has been a riot with Com- 
munist demonstrators trying to break up an ex-Service men’s 
rally. Thirty-five policemen were injured, which only shows 
that there must have been a good many more rioters laid out. In 
America the Supreme Court has given a ruling which is under- 
stood to mean that the Southern States must end racial segrega- 
tion as soon as possible. In Viet Nam fighting has broken out 
once again between government forces and the Hoa-Hao sects, 
while the Revolutionary Committee of Saigon is reported to 
have forced the sacred gate of the imperial palace of Hué, 
which has a very profound significance in terms of Vietnamese 
politics. The elections in the State of Victoria, Australia, have 
resulted in the defeat of the State’s Labour Government, which 
has, however, succeeded in wiping out the splinter group 
formed by the Right-wing Catholic section of the party. 
SPORTING AND OTHERWISE 

After all this it is a relief to learn that three runners at 
the White City beat four minutes for the mile, that Dr. 
Pontecorvo has been deprived of British nationality (not before 
time), and that India has reduced the export duty on tea. 
After Phil Drake’s unexpected victory in the Derby, Lady Zia 
Wernher’s Meld won the Oaks, while the RAF have released 
Colin Cowdrey, the Test cricketer. A verdict for the defendants 
was given in the case Mr. Hughie Green brought against Mr. 
Carroll Levis and the BBC. With a fine sense of timing the 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers has asked the TUC 
to draw up plans for nationalisation of the building industry. 


SINN FEIN 


By an Irish Correspondent 
INN FEIN emerged from the General Election as the 
fourth largest party in the United Kingdom, polling some 
150,000 votes to secure two seats; and although its prospective 
MPs are in jail, ineligible to sit even if they were released (they 
would refuse to in any case), the party’s success marks what 
may be a significant turn in the history of nationalism in 
Northern Ireland. The election results will have heartened 
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them; they have finally smashed the polite anti-Partition 
nationalists who had run ward-politics in the Catholic sectors 
of the North. Only a fraction of their supporters in the election 
are really Sinn Fein sympathisers; most of them voted as they 
have always voted, and always will, against Unionism. 
Nor can Sinn Fein expect much sympathy from the South, 
where the idea of winning the North by force is now discarded. 
But the danger is that the new Sinn Feiners, realising this, 
will do what Pearse and Connolly did in 1916, and try to arouse 
the conscience of the people by a forlorn-hope rising, in the 
belief that their self-sacrifice will revive dormant Irish 
nationalism. A city like Derry would be ideal for such an 
enterprise, with its acid memories and its nationalist majority. 
As it happens, Sinn Fein is so riddled with agents of both 
governments that such an enterprise ought easily to be 
thwarted; but the history of the handling of such conspiracies 
in the past does not inspire much enthusiasm for Irish 
administrations’ ability to act in time. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


R. R. B. McCCALLUM, the first of the psephologists, 
M who predicted a Conservative majority but did not 

publicly forecast how large it would be, has now, 
after the election, confessed that he ‘had in mind a more 
emphatic success than that which was actually achieved.’ This 
is the height of academic honesty, and I must try to emulate 
it. Not only did | predict in the Spectator a Conservative 
majority of over one hundred, but I was still confidently stick- 
ing to this figure on polling day. The astonishing thing, of 
course, is that the average swing throughout the country would, 
if it had been uniform, have been sufficiently large to give the 
Conservatives an over-all majority of about ninety and a 
majority over the Labour Party of about one hundred. But the 
swing was not nearly as uniform as was expected, and it is 
this which upset all calculations of those of us who like to 
think of ourselves as experts. I would like here to pay a tribute 
to Mr. R. T. Mackenzie, one of the TV performers, who early 
on Thursday evening was very quick to spot that, although 
there was a substantial swing to the Conservatives, some seats 
which should have been lost by Labour were nevertheless 
being saved. This turned out to be the significant feature of 
the final results. About fifteen seats which, if the swing had 
been uniform, should have been won by the Conservatives, 
did not change hands. 

They can mostly be divided into three categories. First there 
were a number of seats, such as Rossendale, Reading and 
Uxbridge, where either the personality of the Labour candi- 
date or the tempo of the Labour campaign, or merely the 
fact that they were obviously marginal seats, brought out the 
voters, and especially the Labour voters, in larger numbers 
than elsewhere. In these constituencies the proportion of the 
voters going to the polls—84 per cent., 84 per cent. and 81 
per cent. respectively—was much higher than the national 
average. It may be necessary in the future to redefine a mar- 
ginal constituency as a constituency where the voters know 
that their votes matter so much that it is likely to behave 
differently from the rest of the constituencies in the country. 

Secondly, rural East Anglia, whose political behaviour since 
the war has provided a fascinating local study, turned up with 
a small swing to Labour which saved the vital marginal seat 
of Norfolk North, and won the equally vital seat of Norfolk 
South-West. Some research student who is looking round for 
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a promising subject should take the political and religious 
history of East Anglia during the past 500 years. He will find 
in the relations of its early merchants with Northern Europe, 
in its Puritan and republican traditions and in its persistent 
Radicalism a rich mine of well-documented information which 
will enable him to expound to his heart’s content on the theme 
of the continuity of English life. 

Thirdly, among the seats which Labour managed to retain 
against the national trend there were the Scottish constituen- 
cies. Again, it seems to me that the political behaviour of Scot- 
land since the war deserves special attention. It has consistently 
behaved differently from England, and it would be well worth 
some student’s time to try and estimate what has happened 
across the Border since it ceased to be a Liberal stronghold. 

These, then, were the three main categories of seats—not 
very many in number—whose behaviour upset the calculations 
of the statisticians and the cube-law operators. Although their 
waywardness proved my own prediction wrong, I must confess 
that I am glad that they did. It is right that we should be 
reminded that elections are not simple matters, that people 
(candidates and voters) are still more important than slide- 
rules. It will be particularly valuable if the candidate is now 
restored to the position he used to occupy. Even if the per- 
sonality of the candidate can only affect between 500 and 1,000 
votes—and from now on many of us will doubt this estimate— 
the fact still remains that in many seats it is precisely between 
500 and 1,000 votes which determine the result. The theory of 
the percentage swing, too, which Mr. David Butler has worked 
out so conscientiously since 1945, now needs to be revised. 
There has this time been no significant uniformity about the 
swing: it is local behaviour which has mattered. 

In the first of the election commentaries which I contributed 
to the Spectator I said that ‘from the political student’s point 
of view the main interest of this election is going to be whether 
the Labour Party yet again increases its aggregate vote in the 
country.’ Of course, as everyone now knows, it dropped by 
1,500,000, and down the drain has gone not only Mr. Morgan 
Phillips’s pathetic hope that the total Labour vote would 
exceed 14,000,000, but also Mr. Mackenzie’s fantastic sug- 
gestion that Labour must inevitably one day attract the sup- 
port of more than half the voters in the country (fantastic 
because Mr. Mackenzie is normally much more intelligent than 
this). The size of the total Labour vote has one other specific 
importance. Mr. Bevan was complaining during the election 
that the Conservatives, by accepting the recommendations 
about redistribution of the impartial Boundary Commis- 
sioners, had rigged the result. Considering that, with 46.36 per 
cent. of the votes, the Labour party obtained 44 per cent. of 
the seats in the House, which is a far closer approximation of 
votes to seats than the Conservatives enjoyed in 1945, Mr. 
Bevan’s complaint falls to the ground. Moreover, the cube 
law this time worked without any qualifications. According 
to the law, if applied without any correction factor, Labour 
should have had 277 seats. It in fact got 277 seats. 

Mr. Bevan would be wiser, I think, to stick to the explana- 
tion which he offered of the drop in his own poll at Ebbw 
Vale—a much larger percentage drop than was suffered by 
most Labour candidates. He blamed it on the weather. One 
can hardly wait for the front page of Tribune: ‘I Accuse 
Freyia,’ by Aneurin Bevan. What a story it would make, 
with a picture of the Western Brothers printed upside down 
to add to the general inconsequence of the whole affair! 
Within a week every Bevanite constituency party would be up 
in arms demanding that the goddess of sunshine and rain 
should be hauled before the National Executive Committee. 
It would, of course, be a more edifying spectacle than now 
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seems likely to be provided by the Labour Party. Freyia and 
her equally guilty brother Frey could be trusted to bear them- 
selves with dignity, which is more than can be expected of . . . 
well, why go into names? 

Next week I shall be discussing the Labour Party’s prob- 
Jems at some length. At the moment I would just like to regret 
ihe disappearance from the House of Commons of Mr. Michael 
Foot. He is a man of considerably greater moral stature than 
the rest of the Bevanites put together. I disagree with many of 
the policies he advocates, but at least he is wrong for the right 
reasons. At least he is an uncompromising liberal. If only the 
Speaker would allow us to swap him for Mrs. Barbara Castle 
or Mr. Mikardo! There is still time before the swearing-in. 


Pscphological Intelligence 


“WHILE the Gallop Poll overestimated the Tory and Labour 
votes, it underestimated the Liberals.—News Chronicle, 
May 28. 

‘THe News CHRONICLE Gallup Poll was shown to have been 
extremely accurate. —New’s Chronicle, May 28. 

‘IT MUST be sadly recorded that the cube law is one of the 
casualties of the election. —Mr. H. G. Nicholas, the Observer, 
May 29. 

THE REMARKABLE fact is that at this election the cube law 
worked very well. . . ..—Professor M. G. Kendall and Mr. 
Alan Stuart, the Observer, May 29. 

‘It 1s a little disturbing that the Government majority has 
turned out to be so much less than the common estimate of 
about a hundred seats in the new House of Commons.’-—A 
Student of Political Arithmetic, Manchester Guardian, 
May 28. 

‘THE RESULT of the election might have been very much 
worse.’—Manchester Guardian, May 28. 

‘It was still, by any realistic standards, a good poll.’-—Mr. 
Donald McLachlan, Daily Telegraph, May 28. 

*THE ABSTENTION of Over 2m. voters is a regrettable and dis- 
turbing fact.-—Mr. Donald McLachlan, Daily Telegraph, 
May 28. 

‘WE ARE all swingsters now. —Mr. Donald McLachlan, the 
Daily Telegraph, May 28. 

*NO CANDIDATE is worth 500 votes.-—An agent, quoted with 
approval by Mr. David Butler in the Observer, May 1. 

‘I Do NoT subscribe to the cynical view that the personality 
of the candidate is never worth 500 votes. I believe that in Gor- 
ton it can be made . . . [a] strong and positive factor. . . .— 
K. Zilliacus (MP for Gorton). 

‘For THE Communists the matter is easy.—The Times, 
May 28. 

‘COULD THE real election fight have been carried on without 
a Daily Worker?’—Daily Worker, May 28. 

*THE WHOLE apparatus of national publicity in the Press and 
on the air is enough to guarantee an 80 per cent. poll. . . 

Mr. David Butler, the Observer, May 1. [The proportion of the 
electorate which voted was 76.8 per cent.] 

‘| RESIGN.’"—Mr. William Barkley, Daily Express, May 28. 


The Spectator’s Scottish number has been postponed until 
after the railway strike. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘THE COMMUNIST Strategy in the British election campaign may 
prove of far more importance in the long run than the outcome 
of the elections themselves.’ So spoke not the Daily Worker but 
Mr. David Lawrence, the Right-wing American columnist, 
in the New York Herald Tribune. Militant anti-Communists 
necessarily attach as much importance to Communist activities 
as do Communists themselves, but I was surprised to see a 
native columnist, Pendennis of the Observer, leading off his 
column on Sunday with a paragraph which ponderously read 
great significance into the Communist vote. Although fifteen 
of the seventeen Communist candidates lost their deposits, says 
this commentator, and although ‘on the face of it, that Mr. 
Joe Bent polled only 959 Communist votes in Southwark might 
seem mildly humorous,’ the Communists themselves ‘are quite 
probably as happy as the Conservatives.’ They are happy, 
apparently, because in most cases their vote was up on 1951. 
What Pendennis forgot to say is that if the Communists go on 
improving their position at this rate they might conceivably win 
a seat in a hundred years or so. Any sort of candidate is quite 
certain anywhere of getting some votes, and if a flat-earther had 
stood in Hayes and Harlington he would quite possibly have 
taken away half of the Communist Mr. Foster’s poll (886). 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that by concentrating 
on the likeliest constituencies the Communists should have 
done slightly better than in 1951. But to suggest that they have 
some reason for being ‘happy’ is as silly as to say that Scottish 
(or Welsh, or Cumbrian) nationalism is a real problem because 
there were a few people willing to vote for it. The Communist 
Party’s parliamentary as opposed to its industrial adventures 
continued to be an agreeable joke. The Daily Worker entered 
into the spirit of things on Tuesday by congratulating Pen- 
dennis and adding: ‘Hundreds of thousands of Labour voters 
will testify that the support for Communist policy in any con- 
stituency is many times the size of the Communist vote.’ 

* * - 
ONE OF THE doctors’ chief complaints about the National Health 
Service when it was first proposed was that it would bureau- 
cratise them. Now that the Secretary of the British Medical 
Association has pointed out what seem to him the most im- 
portant points in the agenda for the Annual Meeting. I am 
inclined to think that “trade-unionise’ would have been apter. 
Such matters as the risks of treatment with heroin or hypnotism 
were referred to briefly, and the benefits of crash helmets for 
motor-cyclists, but the greater part of Dr. Macrae’s remarks 
might have been lifted bodily from any trade union conference 
at Margate or Morecambe. The most pressing problem, appar- 
ently, is that of differentials. (It must be catching.) Senior hos- 
pital medical officers are aggrieved because whereas they used 
to get £50 a year more than the most junior consultant, they 
now get £150 a year less. General practitioners, on the other 
hand, consider themselves well off—differentially speaking—so 
their plea for higher pay has to be based on the rise in the cost- 
of-living index. The most intricate differential problem, how- 
ever, concerns the salaries of medical officers employed by local 
authorities. Their income, the BMA feels (and so do they), 
should be kept on a parity with other professional workers in 
local government employment—architects, for example. “Very 
disturbing,’ Dr. Macrae and his colleagues on the BMA think. 
* . * 

A MAN WAS recently convicted of driving under the influence of 
drink. He had been a passenger in a car driven by his brother- 
in-law who for some reason had left the car. He woke up from 
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a doze to find that the car was moving and that the driver’s 
seat was empty. The engine was not running and the ignition 
key was not in the car. He grabbed the steering wheel and— 
after pursuing what the police described as an erratic course for 
300 yards—brought the car to a stop on a grass verge. For this 
exploit he had his licence suspended for three years and was 


sent to prison for four months. Not unnaturally he appealed, 


and last week the Court of Appeal decided that he was in law 
‘driving the car,’ and dismissed his appeal with, so far as I 
can gather from The Times Law Report, no reluctance what- 
ever. The man—admittedly drunk, but drunkenness in itself 
is not yet an offence—had in the most alarming circumstances 
performed very adequately. He took control of the wheel and 
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stopped the car without accident. For this he was sent to prison 
for four months. The only way, it seems, he could have escaped 
liability and incurred the approval of the law was to have 
avoided at all costs touching the steering wheel or the brake, 
and then lighted a cigarette, reached for his flask and hoped for 
the best. Then, after he had killed some children and destroyed 
a dog or two, he could have stepped from the car and said: 
‘It was not my fault, I was not driving.’ 

* x x 
A WAITRESS in the public house at lunch-time asked me if I 
should like soup to begin with. “What kind of soup?’ I asked. 
“What kind!’ she exclaimed; ‘not any kind; just soup; ordinary 
soup. PHAROS 


The Middle Road in India 


By FRANCIS WATSON 


ORE than a decade ago, in a conversation with the 
late Lord Wavell, | ventured the not very startling 
Suggestion that in the post-war world China and 

India would be the leading powers in Asia. Wavell was a 
man of few words, and those direct. “Why China?’ he 
countered. 

With a full measure of hindsight such a conversation might 
now be continued: indeed a broadly similar theme has figured 
in Indian journalism under the title of “The Great Debate.’ 
But what could reasonably be foreseen ten years ago was that 
India, when once the heavy problem of her constitutional future 
was settled, would face the post-war period with a long start 
in Asia—unscarred by devastation, relatively advanced in 
communications and industrial development, and equipped 
with institutions which, even after refashioning, would offer 
a continuity of experience. Her ‘national movement’ had been 
a school for statesmen and social reformers, not merely for 
guerrillas and revolutionary strategists. Despite the under- 
standable references to a damnosa hereditas of the British 
raj, despite even the agonising and perilous birth-pangs of 
the two heirs of that raj, the new India could face the future 
with moral and material capital. How has she used them? 

An Indian’s first answer to this question very often comes 
in terms of foreign policy. of a vaguely understood but highly 
valued international prestige: and from that point the talk 
may move to China. But the idea of Communist China, its 
looming or beguiling nearness, its competitive stimulus, pene- 
tr: -s also the more controversial field of domestic politics. 
Behind all the cultural exchanges, the delegations, the band- 
wagons and the ‘art-ensembles,’ behind the commonly exag- 
gerated expositions of trans-Himalayan links in the dim past, 
behind the famous Five Principles themselves, there is discern- 
ible the pressure of two teeming populations, one of which ts 
experimenting with birth-control in defiance of tradition while 
the other rejects it in the name of revefution. The rhetorical 
commonplace that ‘China and India have the same problems’ 
is frequently misleading. Nevertheless it colours the search 
for solutions. 

In at least one instance the catch-phrase has been turned 
in India’s favour. Peking spokesmen tried to put the best face 
on China's new electoral system by pleading illiteracy and 
rural isolation to justify the crudities of voting by public show 
of hands on a single list. India challenged all such circum- 
stances by universal adult franchise and the secret ballot, and 
is acknowledged to have made a good job of it. The result 
is that a government with immense schemes for national 
development and reconstruction is dependent upon an 





electorate of which the largest proportion are in the category of 
‘have-nots.’ 

Of that great but not dumb majority it seems probable that 
comparatively few are excited by the prospect of large-scale 
changes in their way of life. A member of the Planning Com- 
mission who tours a great deal suggested to me that this 
proportion might be ten per cent. The rest, for the present 
at any rate, are content with small improvements, provided 
that they be visible and not merely statistical, in a lot that 
still conforms to the old patterns. Few people would disagree 
that the rich are richer and the poor are still poor. Electricity 
generated is three times the pre-war figure; but except in 
East Punjab, where the Bakhra-Nangal scheme has come 
excitingly into operation, the effect of the nation-wide pro- 
gramme of multi-purpose projects is not yet felt. Pressmen and 
visiting notables are conducted to remote regions to admire the 
work in progress, and Calcutta tourist agencies include the 
Damodar Valley installations in their schedule. The villager 
may find himself the centre of a community project or the 
object of inquiry to an expert research-team. He may see a 
new school, a few more tube-wells. It is as yet little enough to 
satisfy the champions of his cause, Gandhian or other. But 
economic discontent seemed to me less in evidence in the 
countryside than in the towns. 

When the water and the power are turned on, in one region 
after another, new problems will confront a nation that has 
centralised planning without a centralised ideology. Around 
the prospect of light industries in the rural areas—where, for 
instance, Mysore under an enlightened but now disparaged 
princely administration once gave a lead—surge controversies 
ranging from the practical to the almost mystical. Where land 
reform leads: by an explicit dogma to party-controlled 
co-operatives and then to State collectives there can be little 
left to talk about. In India. where even Vinoba Bhave has 
far more headaches in distributing free land than in collecting 
it, the talk never stops—in mud-hut ashrams or in sleek city 
offices designed by pupils of Corbusier and Lloyd Wright. 

Words, words, words. . . . When Kishore Sahu in the new 
Hindi film version of Hamlet deflates his questioner one may 
be startled by an outburst of appreciative applause from the 
audience. When I talked to a retired statesman about the 
much-publicised promise of the Indian Welfare State he 
answered with a Persian proverb: ‘The parrot died of too 
much talking.” The flood of oratory seems staunchless, the 
patience of the seated crowds inexhaustible; yet in conversa- 
tion one is repeatedly fascinated by an almost Gallic scepticism. 
A flexible gesture of the hands. ‘These people. . . !’ One half 
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expects ‘Ces messieurs-la. . . !’ Long before the Congress 
speeches were finished at the Avadi session, near Madras, in 
January, I was assured by the knowing: ‘Wait for the Andhra 
elections. Then you'll see what all this is about.’ 

The Congress ‘United Front,’ as it tuuned out, succeeded in 
Andhra to a degree which at first seemed to leave them almost 
as stunned as their Communist opponents. The Federal 
Republic’s big test, when the party in power at the centre may 
have to operate with hostile governments in some of the states, 
has not yet come. In the meantime the second Five-Year Plan 
is being launched, and words must flow at least until the 
water does. 

I have borrowed that flippancy, not invented it. The rural 
electorate, | was quite seriously told, are being treated more 
or less like children, pacified until the parcels are ready for 
them. The calculation is that in ten years’ time there will have 
been sufficient tangible development, and sufficient advance 
in general education, to approach the voters on a higher level 
of understanding and political vitality. This is something quite 
different from the long postponement of consumer goods under 
a Communist regime intent on bolstering State and party with 
heavy industries. It is a drive for higher living standards and 
at the same time an attempt to foster a free society in a 
dangerous world; and many of the criticisms of government 
policy spring from varying views as to the compatibility of 
these two objects. When Mr. Nehru went to China last 
November he had long been harassed, inside and outside the 
government, by those who keep saying, in effect: ‘China can 
do it, why can’t we?’ He returned, according to a reasonably 
inside account, impressed by certain Communist achievements 
but almost staggered by the price paid for them in individual 
and social liberties. The Indian direction remains democratic, 
and the quickest way to offend Mr.'Nehru is to suggest that he 
would for a moment tolerate anything else. 

A common difficulty in the way of a Western understanding 
of Mr. Nehru’s domestic policies is that he is in fact the head 
of a broad coalition, whereas we cannot help looking, and 
indeed hoping, for the ‘healthy’ signs of a two-party system. 
Many Indians look for it also, but not enough at present to 
produce it. If | remember a pre-independence conversation 
aright, Mr. Nehru himself anticipated that the Congress would 
break up after the British left. ‘It is a platform,’ he then told 
me, ‘not a party.’ Yet it is he, at all events since the death of 
Vallabhai Patel, who has held it together; and this must be 
because his fear of ‘fissiparous’ tendencies (the word is almost 
Indian by usage) in the young nation-state has deterred him 
from splitting the party that still commands at least the 
formule of national unity. 


The Prime Minister is thus surrounded, rather than con- 
fronted, by potential opponents—he would hardly dignify 
the Communist Party at the centre with that description. 
It is a situation which has served to emphasise his personal 
ascendancy, as well as to demonstrate a skill which is political 
rather than administrative. To a man who can keep Right-wing 
fanaticism in check as Mr. Nehru has done, it is relatively 
easy to steal the thunder of the Left. India is getting used 
to it, which means that if Mr. Nehru were to disappear from 
the political scene today, his successor would probably have 
to appear in the same mantle. When rumour did busy itself 
last autumn with such an eventuality it significantly ignored 
New Delhi and shone the light on the Chief Minister of 
Bombay: one of half a dozen stalwarts in the biggest state 
governments who are committed to carrying India through her 
period of transition by the conservative administration of 
socialist policies. 
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Church and State in the 
Soviet Union 


By JOHN LAWRENCE * 

NE evening about the end of 1942 an elderly bearded 

Russian called at the British Embassy in Kuibyshev 

and asked to see the Ambassador. In the Ambassador's 
absence it was my task to receive him. He explained that he 
was the Metropolitan of Kiev. He was dressed in mufti, but 
he carried a large hatbox, and out of this he took the full 
canonicals of a Metropolitan of the Orthodox Church which 
he put on with astonishing skill and speed in the hall of the 
Embassy. That was the first official contact for many years 
between the Russian Church and any British authority. 

Soon afterwards I visited the Moscow Patriarchate which 
was then housed in a little wooden house in the suburbs. I 
had no occasion to visit the present impressive building of 
the Patriarchate until about three weeks ago. In the mean- 
time great changes had taken place. 

Even in the worst days since the revolution it was not a crime 
to go to church. But if the Church was not persecated as such, 
the measures taken against Christian leaders came to the 
same thing. Yet now the Russian Orthodox Church is rich, 
and receives carefully regulated but not ungenerous doses of 
honour and favour from the Soviet State. The faithful are a 
minority, but a large and ardent minority, and their Soviet 
patriotism is fully accepted. Moreover, there is much latent 
religion—or is it religiosity? even among families who might 
be expected to be free of such prejudices. It seems for instance 
that nearly all babies are christened. 

The Church is entirely dependent on the generous offerings 
of the faithful. High ecclesiastics like the Patriarch of Moscow 
and the Metropolitan of Leningrad live in modest splendour, 
not lavishly but in comfort and surrounded by beautiful things. 
All the priests whom we met were well dressed, and nearly 
all were self-assured. We visited the parish of Udelnya, about 
twenty miles out of Moscow, and found a flourishing congrega- 
tion with 200 or 300 people coming to church on an ordinary 
weekday evening. The priest said that his church served eight 
villages and he did his visiting in his car, which he showed us 
standing in front of its garage. We went to tea with the priest 
and his wife, an elderly couple who might have walked straight 
out of the pages of a Russian novel of the last century. They 
lived in a delightful old-fashioned Russian house built of 
wood, next door to the churchyard. The delicious cakes with 
roses made of sugar icing had obviously been ordered from 
Moscow, but the comfortable old-fashioned furniture and the 
enormous fridge belonged to the parson. The house had five 
or six fair-sized rooms, and the priest said that he had bought 
it about five years ago when he came to that living. At this 
moment the bell began to ring for evensong, and our host had 
to leave us, but not before he had explained that if he were 
moved to another living he would sell this house and buy 
another. I tried to find out tactfully if there was any exceptional 
feature in his case, but I could find none. 

During the war I had visited the Troitsko-Sergieva Lavra at 
Zagorsk, one of the holiest places in Russia. The buildings 
were beautiful enough, but they seemed empty and cold. If 
there was any religious life I did not notice it. But now the 
churches are open, the shrine of St. Sergius is thronged with 
pilgrims, the monastic buildings are used by monks, the 
Patriarch of Moscow occupies the apartments of his pre- 


*John I awrence was British Press Attaché in Moscow from 1942 
to 1945, 
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decessors and the palace built in the eighteenth century by the 
Empress Elizabeth houses the Zagorsk Theological College. 

The Russian Orthodox Church now has six seminaries and 
two theological colleges at Zagorsk and Leningrad for the 
training of priests. Zagorsk seems well fitted to turn out sound 
parish priests on rather old-fashioned lines, and the students 
sing magnificently. But it would be surprising to find Zagorsk 
giving the intellectual leadership which the Russian Church 
undoubtedly needs. 

But the Leningrad Theological College is very much alive and 
the teaching staff are men of intellectual distinction. They 
show an interest in Western scholarship and even in Anglican 
liturgical innovations which it is surprising to find in a Church 
which has always been conservative and has been cut off from 
the West for so long. These Leningrad theology dons have 
a key position in the intellectual life of the Russian Church, 
for besides training their own students, they organise corre- 
spondence courses in theology. These are taken by priests 
from all over Russia who come to Leningrad twice a year 
for exams. We were lucky to meet a group of them. 

Everywhere our hosts spoke with touching warmth about 
the Church of England. Some had got to know our services 
from listening to the Home Service of the BBC. All of them 
spoke of their desire for a union of the Anglican and Orthodox 
Churches, and the Metropolitan of Leningrad, a magnificent 
old man of eighty-five with eyes that have been taken as the 
model for a painting of Elijah, told us that a commission was 
to be set up to examine this question. This was confirmed 
in Moscow. 

All these things illustrate the extraordinary change in the 
standing of the Russian Church which has taken place. The 
Soviet State has not ceased to be atheist, but its rulers have 
learnt that religious people can be loyal Soviet citizens. More- 
over. the Church is valuable to the State in steadying the loyalty 
of believers and in certain aspects of Soviet foreign policy. 
And it should not be forgotten that there are various under- 
ground religious movements which seek to subvert the Soviet 
State. I neither sought nor found evidence of these in Russia, 
but their existence is known from German prisoners returning 
from Vorkuta and from other sources. As things are now, such 
movements can hardly be more than a nuisance to the Kremlin, 
but if there was a new persecution these underground move- 
ments might grow 

The Communist Party still thinks that religion is a weakening 
and disintegrating influence. The objection, which is at bottom 
a practical one, is well put in a recent authoritative article in 
the leading Soviet philosophical journal: *To carry out the 
vast plans for transforming our country ... would be 
impossible if Soviet people guide themselves . . . by decayed 
religious dogmas and superstitious ideas.’ So the Soviet State 
does what it can to keep children away from religious influences 
and to show that everything is explained by science, e.g., by 
asserting that there was no creation; the world has stood from 
everlasting without the help of God; therefore there is no God. 
I asked a Russian friend how believers were affected. He 
answered, ‘They are not affected at all. If you talk to them 
about the beginning of the world, they say, “We were not 
there.” ’ 

This may be true of mature and convinced believers, but 
one cannot expect waverers or still more schoolchildren to find 
their way through these difficulties. There are not many people 
between eight and thirty-five in the churches. That was to be 
expected. The remarkable thing is that the middle-aged people 
who go to church now were brought up under Communism and 
indoctrinated with atheism in their youth. 
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Zuleika Returns 


By EDMUND IONS (Merton College. Oxford) 


HE arrived in the early afternoon and moved on to the 

Randolph Hotel in a swift, sleek car. This was not the 

traditional arrival, but the weather was on its best be- 
haviour, and the Oxford sky was warm, clear and summer- 
scented. That evening the Union Society was to open up the 
new extensions to the Night Club, and a giant film corporation 
had sent us one of their starlets to give the venture a good 
send-off. Our guest had made a few films, but she was young. 
Her publicity manager whispered to me in a sepulchral aside 
that she was Britain’s answer to Miss Monroe. And for the 
next three hours, fate, in the form of the Union mandarins, 
had decreed that I should show our guest the spires and gar- 
dens of Oxford. I dutifully appeared in the foyer of the hotel 
at three o’clock, where the Union treasurer explained that our 
guest was having a short rest in her room. He whispered some 
few injunctions in my ear, as though afraid of being over- 
heard, and then made off swiftly. Where, I knew not; yet the 
treasurer's last words struck a warm note: “You can’t mistake 
her when she comes down; she’s really beautiful,’ and his 
eyes had fluttered helplessly. Meanwhile there I was, holding, 
as you might say, the baby. Shortly she would come down 
the broad staircase and I would move forward to introduce 
myself as instructed. I sought an armchair and hid behind 
a magazine—any magazine—facing the staircase. After an 
eternity of minutes I looked up on a sudden impulse. This, 
there could be no mistaking, was our guest. She was petite, 
graceful, small, fragile, and moved slowly down the staircase. 
The dainty feet pointed at each step as she floated down. | 
stood up, eased my collar and lurched forward. ‘Miss ? 
How do you do? I’m to show you round Oxford. My 
name .. .” She whispered a greeting. A delicate hand was 
extended, lily-white, and I touched the tiny fingers gingerly. 
Her eyes were large, luminous; the nose straight, pert; the 
mouth bright, moist, delicate; and the eyelashes as long and 
languorous as the waist was tiny. The treasurer was right, 
she was beautiful. Zuleika had returned to Oxford, and for 
an instant I wondered if the treasurer had gone off to fling 
himself in the Isis in the best tradition. Of course, she had 
changed a little. The new Zulvika was a blonde; but fashions 
change, and the sun glinted on the corn-coloured tresses as 
we moved towards the Broad. We passed Trinity with its 
usual gaggle of sportsmen at the gate. As she moved towards 
them the men parted and gave Zuleika the pavement. Did | 
hear a gasp as we moved down the Broad? Certainly a mur- 
mur reached my ears, and at least one sportsman called on 
the Deity to witness her return. And as we passed the Shel- 
donian the charm worked and I was no longer moving 
hesitantly at her side in my Sunday best. As the’ emperors 
opposite perspired in the sun, I looked at Blackwell's, and 
saw instead my lodgings; for was I not the young Lord Dorset, 
arrayed in my ducal robes, moving splendidly towards Magda- 
len with Zuleika at my elbow? Surely yes, for the traffic had 
stopped, the stonemasons had ceased their work on the roof 
of the Bodleian, and once more Oxford stood mutely in the 
afternoon sun as Zuleika stepped lightly, daintily past the 
camera. 

We came to Magdalen and I ignored the hosts of men who 
now jostled down the High behind us. The Grove was enchant- 
ing in the sunshine, and the deer lay close by the fence. Zuleika 
leant over and a young doe came fearlessly to the tiny hand. 
The sun dappled the trees and caught the blonde tresses as 
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she gazed down and outdid the wide-eyed beauty of the young 
gazelle. 

Zuleika had spoken little so far. When she did it was with 
a pronounced American accent, in a drawl that was unusual 
for an English film star, but which was not unpleasing. This 
time she smiled and, in a husky drawl, said: “The dear deers; 
aren’t they dears?’ I may have winced; I cannot be sure; but 
I smiled my appreciation. After all, I had heard worse puns. 
I suggested a visit to Merton, and as we crossed the High she 
talked further. Strangely, much of the male host had dis- 
appeared and I had discarded my ducal robes somewhere in 
Magdalen Grove. Dorset was now wearing a plain after- 
noon suit; robes were pretentious and perhaps a little 
superfluous. 

Merton Field shone in the sunshine, and our guest looked 
up at the tower. ‘You know something?’ she said. ‘This is a 
great place; I like it.’ Trite but apt, I thought, and no doubt 
sincerely meant. 

‘Is it very old?’ she asked in a husky drawl. I guessed the 
date, and she said it must be wonderful to be here. I assured 
her that we liked the old place. 

‘Of course you do,’ our guest went on. ‘You've got tra- 
dition here. Let’s face it.’ I faced it, but I winced noticeably 
as we came into Merton Street. The hosts had almost dis- 
appeared; just a few stragglers now; and we passed on to 
Christ Church. Our guest paused in Peckwater and said it was 
like a stately home. We came into Tom Quad and some choir- 
boys scurried out of the Cathedral. ‘They take them young 
here, don’t they?’ she queried. I smiled. She paused in the 
Cathedral porch and scanned the Rolls of Honour. Turning 
once more, she drawled: 

‘All those long names and mine isn’t in once. I guess none 
of my ancestry studied at this place.’ 

‘No, Miss . I guess not,’ I said, not wishing to appear 
un-American. ’ 

We walked out of Tom Quad in the teatime sunshine, and 
the traffic streamed over Carfax in its usual confusion. In the 
Cornmarket a few men stared and an American soldier 
whistled perfunctorily in the lower register. At the Randolph 
we had tea, and soon after she excused herself for another 
short rest. I too felt tired. The evening was still sunny and 
Oxford looked beautiful as I walked back to Merton in my 
best suit. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


| a candidate lives in his constituency, does he vote for 





himself? If he does, is that quite a gentlemanly thing to 

do? Do candidates make a sporting agreement to vote 
for each other, the third candidate, if there are three, being 
allowed to vote for himself if he is not Labour or Conserva- 
tive? I asked four candidates I know, and they all said they 
had voted not for themselves but for the party. That is a good 
way out, but I should have thought an even better one on 
those lines was to suggest voting for your rival and then vote 
for yourself. Or is that even less gentlemanly? 


MATCHES THE OCCASION 

You know how fancy dresses at country fétes and carnivals 
are an indication of public opinion. I mean people used to 
dress themselves as half a loaf during rationing, or as a floating 
voter in blue and red a week ago, or as Farouk earlier than 
that, and even today some family wardrobes can disgorge a 
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JUNE 


THE OLD CHERRY-PICKER 





The ripe cherries of June remind us of our 
absolutely favourite person in English and Irish 
history. Katherine Fitzgerald, Countess of 
Desmond, was born 1464 and died 1604. (There 
are spoil-sports who dispute that date of birth, 
and say the old Countess was a mere 104 whe 

she died. We are less niggardly, and insist on 140.) 
But it is not her great age alone that puts the 
Countess at the top of our list of favourites. The 
fact is that, at the age of go, she broke her leg 
falling out of a cherry-tree. We have never 
found record of anybody else falling out of a 
cherry-tree at the age of 90. We are sorry for 
Katherine Fitzgerald. It must have been painful. 
But what was she doing up a cherry-tree at the 
age of 90? History does not in fact relate. 
Perhaps she had gone up to fix a hammock, so 
that she could snoozle in the sun. She may have 
been trying to rescue a stranded and yiauling 
kitten. But we prefer to think that she was 
picking, or trying to pick, some particularly 
juicy-looking cluster from a tree when her 
grumpy young (say about 75) gardener wasn’t 


looking. 





We cannot protect you from the hazards of cherry- 

picking, but we can help you to safeguard the future 

of those who depend on you. Ask at any Midland 
Bank branch for details. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LTD. 
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moth-eaten version of Felix the Cat. I was interested to see 
that one of the prizewinners at the Faringdon Carnival, 
Berkshire, this Whit Monday—a most happy occasion where 


*. . . all the sloping pasture murmured, sown 

With happy faces and with holiday’— 
wore a dress embroidered with spent matches. On her hat were 
the words ‘No Strikes.’ ' 


WAGGA-WAGGA IN ENGLAND 

If you come in from Wells to Glastonbury along the road 
the Pilgrims took and watch the thorn or the Tor getting 
nearer, you enter the town by a fine main street. Mind and 
senses thus primed, you turn the corner expecting to see the 
abbey ruins. All you find is one of the untidiest and ugliest 
car parks in England, surrounded by wooden shacks and 
snack-bars which might look all right in Wagga-Wagga, 
Australia, but seem out of place in Somerset. 


THe Map IN JUNE 


Driving into London in the Whitsun rush from the West 
this Tuesday, I felt rather smug. Once across the Thames at 
Maidenhead, I turned to the north into that tongue of country 
which stretches almost as far as Ealing between the Great 
West Road and the Uxbridge.Road. By taking the old winding 
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lanes under beech trees and between breaking waves of cow 
parsley and flowering may, by threading from medizval 
parish to parish where lilacs hung over brown brick garden 
walls of demolished manor houses, by avoiding anything 
which looked new or direct, I reached Paddington in an hour 
and ten minutes. What saves England from becoming com- 
plete chaos is the merciful inability of most of its population 
to read large-scale maps. 


WIBSON 

Why do we hear so little of that excellent poet, Wilfred 
Gibson? Sir Maurice Bowra, Rex Warner and I were reading 
some of the poets of our youth who are now neglected. Wilfred 
Gibson stood out among them. Most anthologies contain that 
thrilling and mysterious ballad of his about the deserted light- 
house on Flannan Isle. Our appetites whetted by that, we 
turned to his volume of poems, Fires, which has long been 
out of print. All that we read from that book had the same 
distinctive quality, the same sharp observation of sea and 
Northumberland landscape, the same command of metre and 
drama. Wilfred Gibson has published thirty books of poetry. 
The first appeared, I think, in 1905. The only collection now 
in print is Solway Ford (Faber, Sesame Poets). Who's Who 
tells us little about him except that he was born & 1878 and 
now lives at West Byficet. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


. ASS a chap ‘ere the other day wanted to buy my 
W ‘orse,’ said the old Welsh farmer. ‘In the ‘orsemeat 
trade, ‘e wass, I think. I told *im somethin’, anwyl 
dad‘'’ We had been talking about horses and I had been 
admiring a particularly fine black plough horse which was 
probably worth more as horsemeat than it would bring in the 
everyday market. There are few old farmers who would 
care to think of their horses going to the meat trade, for years 
of work with a team forms an attachment between the man 
who tends it and his charges. I don’t like to think that I 
may have eaten horseflesh. I have certainly never been served 
with it to my knowledge, but that is quite a different thing. 
Long ago I was at a farm where a most mouth-watering aroma 
filled the air. A foal that had suffered a broken leg had been 
put out of its misery and the meat was being cooked before 
being fed to the pigs. After I heard that the meat was horse, 
the aroma became sweet and sickly somehow. I cannot imagine 
a man eating his tame rabbits, tame pigeons, his dog or his 
horse, and although they say quite correctly that the horse is 
one of the cleanest of animals, horseflesh eaters are people 
I shall never be able to understand. 


DEATH OF A NESTLING 

How reptilian is an unfeathered bird! Crossing the moorland 
slope on my way to the road I came to one of the pools of 
a stream and lying among the boulders, a foot or so beneath 
the surface, was a grey object which I took to be a dead frog. 
Being curious to see how a frog came to lose its life in water, 
I prodded the body with my stick. It turned out to be a nestling, 
but I was not able to identify it except to say that it was about 
the size of a ring ousel. It was bigger than a nestling dipper 
and it was not a partridge or grouse chick for there are neither 
in this particular locality. | thought of birds of prey. Had 
the carrion crow dropped this plump morsel and been unable 
to recover it from the water, or had it been pushed out of 


a nest farther upstream and been washed down to the pool? 
There was no way of telling. In the breeding season these things 
happen every day and every hour and the feeding-frenzied 
parent birds have little time for grief. 


A Wasp STING CuRE 

‘Oddly enough, I read your note on black snails and the 
cure for warts only half an hour or so after hearing of a parallel 
experience,’ says a reader who lives in Fordingbridge. “This 
came from an old Wiltshire man whom I occasionally come 
across on our common and who seems to store up items of 
this kind against our meeting. His story was that a man, while 
drinking beer in a public house, was stung on the lip by a 
wasp and then occurred such rapid swelling of the face and 
mouth that it was feared he might choke. Seeing this, a man 
ran outside and returned with a large snail in its shell. The 
snail was pricked and the exuding liquid rubbed on the site 
of the sting whereupon the swelling immediately began to 
subside and the man soon recovered. Incidentally, my informant 
recalled that when he last met me he had some affection 
of the cheek—wart or mole (he himself thought it might be 
a cyst)—which he cured on advice of a friend with “fasting 
spittle.” Each morning on awakening he applied his saliva 
with the tip of his finger and after three months the lesion had 
disappeared.’ In the post following the arrival of this letter 
came an air-mail from Natal telling of the same saliva cure 
for warts. It is an animal habit to lick wounds and sores and 
there may be more to it than mere cleansing. 


SEPARATING PLANTS 

As small border plants finish blooming they should be 
lifted and separated. With polyanthus and primrose as well as 
pansies this will repay the trouble taken, particularly if the 
site for replanting is a shaded bed where the plants can grow 
without the soil becoming dry, a common cause of depletion 
in stock for next season. 
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Fingers on the Pulse 


lunch-time edition. Nobody (for some extraordinary 
reason) likes to be told that they live in a world of their 
own; and, having motored into London from the country that 
morning (Tuesday) in rather less time than it usually takes, the 
words induced a twinge of guilt. One does not relish an 
embusqué role, so I went in quest of the ubiquitous disorder. 

The Information Room at Scotland Yard is below ground 
level, but you can see the Embankment tree-tops and the sky 
beyond them through the windows. The staff (one inspector, 
one police sergeant and about fifteen constables) normally 
work an eight-hour shift, but at the moment they are doing 
twelve hours. In a corner of the main room there is an oblong 
box-like object with letters and numbers on it; it vaguely re- 
cails the apparatus which used to be fixed to the wall outside 
the pantry in large country houses and which, when somebody 
rang the bell, showed which room they had rung it in. If you 
dial 999 a light appears on the left-hand half of the apparatus 
and Scotland Yard answers you: a light on the right-hand half 
means that somebody is dialling Whitehall 1212, and their call 
automatically gets priority over 999, just as the Drawing Room 
automatically got priority over the Bachelors’ Wing. In prac- 
tice they hardly ever do overlap or compete for attention; but 
if they did Whitehall 1212, because it might affect the com- 
munity, would be given precedence over 999, which would be 
most unlikely to affect more than a few individuals. 

“We've got our regulars, of course,’ said my putative guide 
to chaos, a kindly and able Inspector. ‘There’s one old lady 
who rings us up almost every night. An authoress, I believe she 
used to be. She’s not really worried about anything but she just 
seems to like to know we're there before she goes to sleep. 
Sometimes we don’t hear from her for quite a bit; we reckon 
she’s got relations she goes to stay with.’ 

But the strike, the chaos? The middle of the afternoon, the 
Inspector explained, was a bad time for chaos. ‘All cars !” said 
a constable at my elbow, speaking into the sort of wireless set 
which would treble the fighting efficiency of an infantry bat- 
talion, ‘Blue Rover GPF625 lost or stolen Guildford 1300 
hours.’ Were people stealing more cars because of the strike? 
We looked up the log and apparently they were. Thirty-one 
cars had been reported stolen up to three o’clock on Tuesday. 
This is about the average for the whole day. Almost all of them 
are recovered, more than half in a matter of hours and the 
remainder soon after the particulars in the Police Gazette reach 
police forces outside the Metropolitan District. (Of thirty- 
three cars whose theft was reported to Scotland Yard on 
Sunday, twenty-seven had been recovered by Tuesday.) 

Fewer accidents than usual were reported on Tuesday. ‘It’s 
always the way when they've got to go slow,’ said the Inspec- 
tor. A chorus of Andrews, Benjamins and Charlies (a rather 
more informal family, I thought, than their cousins Able, 
Baker and Charlie in the Army) were notifying cases of inde- 
cent exposure and the recovery of racing pigeons all over the 
Metropolis. We moved, via the teleprinters, into the room 
which was dealing with less normal crises. 

Scotland Yard is—or was on Tuesday—dealing with traffic 
congestion by sending to key points units consisting of one car 
and four motor-cyclists. The car gets from its outriders (who 
can be used, dismounted, to control traffic) a picture of the 
situation in its own area; and Scotland Yard can to some extent 


ic CHAOS EVERYWHERE,’ said the headline on the 


influence the battle by sending reinforcements or suggesting 
diversions. The battlefield is not one, I imagine, on which 
victory is possible; but I got the impression that defeat will go 
on being staved off with considerable resource. I also learned 
some fascinating things about police dogs and automatic 
burglar alarms. More than 90 per cent. of the occasions on 
which the latter devices emit their recorded message (‘Connect 
me to the Information Room at Scotland Yard’) are false 
alarms—they had already had eighteen by three o'clock on 
Tuesday—because charladies and night-watchmen forget to 
throw a switch or press a button; but the police tolerate the 
consequent diversion of effort because, when the machine does 
what it is meant to do, they can almost always do the same, and 
an arrest is practically certain. 
* * 

Over, as they say on the BBC, to the Operations Room at 
the headquarters of the British Transport Commission. The 
Commission occupies what used to be the Great Central Hotel. 
a large, unlovely building umbilically connected to Maryle- 
bone Station by a sort of glass-roofed cloister. Municipal 
heraldry executed in stained glass—the arms of Barnsley, the 
arms of Leeds—decorates the staircase windows, having un- 
accountably survived the building’s use as an officers’ transit 
camp during the last war. 

The Operations Room, they explained, was really only a sort 
of information centre: ‘you mustn't expect anything very 
dramatic.’ Reluctantly I abandoned my vision of a smoke-laden 
inferno in which coloured lights flashed, bells rang, disem- 
bodied voices announced the arrival of a jute-train at Nant- 
wich, and haggard executives wearing eyeshades pushed model 
locomotives hither and thither across a vast map with long 
sticks. The Spectator, I sought to convey, wasn’t really inter- 
ested in the dramatic. 

There were three men in the Operations Room, a small, 
rather poky office connected by direct telephone line with the 
headquarters of the six Regions. Nothing whatever was hap- 
pening when I looked in, but the picture built up during the 
day in the light of reports from the Regions was not, they told 
me, altogether discouraging. Between 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. on 
Tuesday British Railways had run about 1,900 passenger trains 
and 800 freight trains. The number of men reporting for duty 
varied widely—and, because of union affiliations, fortuitously 

between Regions and even between Districts; but so far the 
railways were meeting their essential commitments. Unlike 
Scotland Yard, Marylebone cannot intervene directly in the 
operations, whose tactical handling must be left entirely to the 
Regions, and the officials there had probably had a rather 
frustrating day; but they seemed cheerful in a sensible sort of 
way. 

Outside, in Marylebone Station, nine people were standing, 
with the sort of dedicated immobility which you see on Russian 
railway platforms, in front of a blackboard on which was 
chalked, *A train will leave for Princes Risborough at. . .” 
Presently somebody would come and chalk in a time; and later 
the train, seen with new eyes, would arrive and bear them away 
through the evening sunlight towards the Chilterns, stopping at 
all stations beyond Ruislip. Behind the blackboard a tasteful 
poster invited passers-by to Euston Station, where they could 
behold a Valedictory Exhibition of the Steam Locomotive. | 
abandoned the quest for chaos, and went home 
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THE HYDROGEN BOMB 

Sir,—Mr. lain Hamilton seems to think it 
politically ‘innocent’ to question the value of 
the hydrogen bomb, 

This may turn out, in the light of history, to 
have been itself an innocent opinion. 

If an essential element of national power is 
the ability of the nation to get its own way, one 
may question whether the possession of the 
hydrogen bomb actually increases the power 
of the possessing nation. The argument against 
using the bomb—uncontrollable vastness of 
destruction—is so persuasive that the bomb is 
likely to become an expensive and, in the long 
run, ineffective bluff. 

And a dangerous bluff. With both sides 
possessing the bomb, the situation becomes a 
stalemate threatened by petulance. 

The really innocent — the inexcusably 
innocent—are not those who question the 
wisdom or rightness of producing hydrogen 
bombs. The dangerous innocent are those who 
continue in the teeth of the evidence to talk 
and act as if the possession of weapons of 
terrifying destructiveness were an adequate 
deterrent of war, who fail to allow adequately 
for the dangerous probability that the delicate 
stalemate between abilities to terrify may be 
catastrophically upset by tiny and unintended 
incidents, and who disparage as innocent those 
who are trying to direct attention to the search 
for peaceful means of keeping peace. —Yours 


faithfully, 5 
RICHARD R. WOOD 


The Friend, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia 6, 
Pennsylvania 

DEFENCE AND DETERRENTS 

Sir,—Professor Gibbs's contribution in your 
April 15 issue seems to me to be open to the 
criticism that it leaves unanswered these perti- 
nent questions: (1) Seeing that, as he himself 
says, an attack has an advantage over defence 
and a bombing over a fighting plane, is it not 
likely that the potential enemy will engage in 
a preventive war? (2) Will not the forward 
defence zone that he supports for its deterrent 
value, and the forward bases established in 
Turkey, Iraq and Jordan, be in grave danger 
of being overwhelmed at the first surprise 
onset? (3) Should not the conclusion on the 


C. B. Larabee . 


whole matter rather be that the provocative- 
ness of our defence preparations outweighs 
their deterrent value? (4) Is it not true that to 
be reconciled with the enemy will bring greater 
security than all the deterrents either existent 
or planned?—Y ours faithfully, 


CHARLES 8B. COLLINS 
Berkeley, California, USA 


RACIAL PREJUDICE 

Sir.—I hope Mr. Crowder will not assume that 
i disagree with the sentiments expressed in 
his challenging article, ‘Racial Prejudice’ 
(Spectator, May 27) if I suggest that one of his 
statements deserve qualification. He remarks 
that ‘we still owe the Negro race a great debt 
for the crimes of our slave-trading fore- 
fathers.’ On the credit side, it might not be out 
of place, for once, to recall: 

(a) That the slave trade could never have 
persisted as long as it did without the 
active connivance of Africans them- 
selves. 

(b) That although we were by no means the 
first to engage in this traffic, we were 
certainly the first to repudiate it. 

Having denounced slavery, this country played 
the leading part in suppressing it, despite the 
attitude of other nations, at best lukewarm and 
often openly hostile. The long and arduous task 
carried out by the Royal Navy from 1810 to 
1883, on both sides of Africa, should be better 
known than it is. Operations on the West Coast 
alone between 1810 and 1864 accounted for 
more than 1,200 slave ships captured and some 
150,000 slaves liberated. The service was per- 
formed at a heavy cost in British lives in a 
pestilential climate. The story has_ been 
admirably told by Mr. Christopher Lloyd in 
The Navy and the Slave Trade (Longmans, 
1949). Like much else in which this country 
can take legitimate pride, it is in danger of 
being forgotten.—Yours faithfully, 

R. D. MERRIMAN 


Somerdown, 26 Somers Road, Reigate, Surrey 
* 


Sirn,—In his admirable article of May 27, 
entitled ‘Racial Prejudice, Mr. Michael 
Crowder drew attention to the need for greater 
efforts in schools to teach the similarities be- 
tween all the various human races and to 
explain the relative unimportance of differ- 
ences in colour and appearance. The head- 
master of the grammar school where I am 
privileged to teach actively encourages such 
efforts by allowing me one period a week with 
almost every form in the upper and middle 
schools for Current Affairs, during which I 
can use my knowledge and experience of other 
races to develop a more friendly feeling 
towards them and a more co-operative attitude 
towards their problems and difficulties. 

Unfortunately there must be many schools 
in which none af the masters has had the ex- 
perience of actual friendships with members 
of other races in their own countries and, even 
more important, in their own homes. I suggest 
that it would be most helpful in such cases if 
members of various races who are studying at 
our universities could be invited to visit the 
schools and speak to the pupils, both formally 
in the classrooms and informally as occasion 
offered, during breaks and the dinner-hour. 
Such talks should not be concerned with 
political problems but with the various differ- 
ences and similarities of home life, childhood, 
youth, friendships and hobbies, here and in the 
countries from which the visiting speakers 
come, 
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In schools where modern languages are 
taught more care could be taken to explain the 
vital importance of learning to understand not 
only the dictionary meaning of words—their 
denotation—but also the connotations involved 
in thelr everyday use. In this way young people 
would be helped to appreciate the need for 
learning the language of any race with whom 
they may later come into contact not merely 
as a means of giving orders or transacting busi- 
ness, but as an essential preliminary to friend- 
ship and mutual understanding. Incalculable 
harm is done—particularly, to my knowledge, 
in Africa—by the frequent failure of English 
people to learn languages properly, as a means 
of genuine and accurate communication. Too 
often just a few words and phrases are con- 
sidered adequate to obtain such practical 
results as may be desired: a real knowledge of 
the full implication of the words used, and of 
the conventional courtesies habitually em- 
ployed, together with a correct use of gram- 
matical forms, wouid not only avoid unneces- 
sary irritations but would lead to mutual 
appreciation and respect.—Yours faithfully, 

HUGH MORRIS 
Bexhill-on-Sea 


THE TWO ROSES 

Sir,—It is with some trepidation that I cross 
swords with Mr. K. B. McFarlane, upon whose 
article dealing with the first battle of St. 
Albans and the Wars of the Roses I wish to 
comment. My trepidation is all the greater 
now that I see he is a lecturer in Medieval 
History at Oxford, while | am only a graduate 
in History from ‘that other place.’ 

I agree entirely with Mr. McFarlane’s com- 
ments upon the character and rule of Henry 
VI, although I think some mention of the long 
minority which preceded his coming to effec- 
tive control might have been made. But I think 
he has erred in ignoring completely the dismal 
nature of that king's inheritance: the Hundred 
Years’ War and the basic constitutional situa- 
tion of the mid-fifteenth century. 

The Hundred Years’ War, which strangely 
enough Mr. McFarlane does not mention at 
all, was a prime force moulding the pre-1455 
situation. Economically it bled the monarchy 
almost white, the war also introduced a strain 
of lawlessness into English life not previously 
present, while its disastrous end, in 1453, not 
merely reduced the prestige of the English 
Crown but also saddled a weak government 
with the problem of how to deal with the re- 
turning soldiers, unused to any trade but war 
There is surely some significance in the fact 
that St. Albans came only two years after the 
peace of 1453. Henry VI can hardly be blamed 
for the war or even for its outcome, which was 
almost foredoomed when Philip of Burgundy 
left the English alliance in 1435. 

The basic constitutional situation was also 
partly, if not largely, a product of the war, 
together with the results of such unfortunate 
events as the minority and disorders of the 
reign of Richard II, the Lancastrian usurpation 
and the long minority of Henry VI. These pro- 
duced a situation in which an impoverished, 
unsuccessful and incompetent monarchy and 
government found itself in the midst of a small 
group of powerful feudatories, who, militarily 
and economically, were the equal of the 
Crown. These great families with their rela- 
tions, dependants and retainers filled Parlia- 
ment, the Council, the law courts and the local 
government. 

In these circumstances the great feudatories 
had scarcely any need to fight for their rights 
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and there was every inducement for them to 
remain loyal to such an accommodating king 
Nor were the nobles averse to law and order 
so long as it suited them and so long as they 
gave the orders themselves and obeyed which 
laws they wished. I feel, too, that Mr. McFar- 
lane goes too far in their defence when he 
paints them as eager for a strong king. Cer- 
tainly the strong kings did not return this 
touching eagerness. Fortescue and the Paston 
Letters, and such exploits as that of the Duke 
of Norfolk at Caistor Castle, explain vividly 
why this is so. I do not think that the great 
feudatories fought for any great constitutional 
principle, or that they ever relished any gov- 
ernment which attacked their independence, 
though anarchy was equally to be avoided. 
These points I think worthy of some men- 
tion when the Wars of the Roses are dis- 
cussed.—Yours faithfully, 
DAVID BOND 


1 Francis Street, Stoneygate, Leicester 


LANGUAGE AND COLOUR 

Sir.—May I, even at this late date, comment 
on the very fair article by Penry Williams in 
your issue of March 11? 

The word apartheid has become so firmly 
attached to the question of colour that it is 
sometimes forgotten that it is a real issue in 
English - Afrikaner relationships. There the 
fundamental problem is, as Mr. Williams sug- 
gests, the school. But his statement, ‘Govern- 
ment schools are of three kinds: dual- 
medium, in which classes are taught through 
English and Afrikaans; parallel-medium, in 
which a school has separate classes for each 
language group; and single-medium, in which 
the entire school is either Afrikaans- or Eng- 
lish-speaking,’ is misleading. nor is it easy to 
explain a complex situation in a few words. 

Briefly, the present policy is to separate 
English- and Afrikaans-speaking children as 
far as possible throughout their school, and 
even their university, education. Some of us 
have felt that if the bilingual basis of the 
South Africa Act is to be taken seriously 
and language. as Mr. Williams shows, is with 
us a peculiarly vital instrument of co-opera- 
tion—our youth must use the second langu 
age as an instrument, not merely as a subject 
learned from books. This can be done most 
effectively by teaching some subjects through 
the medium of the second language in the 
secondary school (dual-medium), while re- 
specting the mother-tongue principle in the 
primary school, but, as far as possible. bring- 
ing the two groups together in the same school 
(parallel-medium). 

This aim has been achieved in the past, e.g.. 
by Paul Roos, the famous Springbok captain 
of 1996, but only in a limited number of 
Afrikaans centres. It was the principle pro- 
pounded by General Hertzog, the founder of 
Afrikaner Nationalism, in 1908 and adopted 
by the first Union Parliament. But the English 
centres have lagged behind; accordingly, 
prodded by some of us, General Smuts pro- 
posed it afresh a few years before his death; 
but, in spite of our warning, some of his hasty 
followers framed the Act in the Transvaal in 
a rash and headlong fashion, with the result 
that the United Party itself withdrew it just 
before their defeat by the Nationalists. Today 
no dual-medium schools exist to my know- 
ledge—unless there are some isolated sur- 
vivals. Yet the principle is as sound as ever, 
and the lack of such schools can be seen in 
the state of bilingual efficiency, which has 


retrogressed, whatever census statistics may 
indicate. 

In the six halcyon years before the Second 
World War, when Smuts nobly served under 
Hertzog, there was a genuine enthusiasm for 
co-operation which has since declined—on 
both sides. There is a tendency, both in the 
Nationalist and in the English papers, to look 
on us who fought, and still fight, for honest 
co-operation that does not shirk the hard 
work implied, as weaklings of the ‘mixed- 
grill’ type, wanting it both ways. Yet that is 
the trail blazed by those farsighted leaders. 
Botha and Smuts, that must be the path of 
union. 

As to colour, there are two equally un- 
helpful obstructions. The one is based on the 
false slogan, ‘All men are equal, here and 
now’; on the cry that a Bantu is merely a 
European whose skin happens to be black, 
and that full equality in political and social 
affairs must be accorded without delay. The 
other is based on the assumption that com- 
plete territorial segregation is possible—a fan- 
tastic unreality. 

A solution can only be found if we learn 
from Roman practice the principle of clas- 
ticity and gradual but cautious concession of 
political rights (1 myself favour a direct but 
limited representation of the Bantu as an im- 
mediate step, capable of later modification), 
and take into account the historical and 
psychological position that has grown up in 
this country. Social separateness—if we think 
in terms of the masses, not of the few cultured 
exceptions—will continue for a long time, 
but the practical kindliness in the home—so 
often misrepresented overseas—will also con- 
tinue. To pass rigid laws in order to fix lines 
of demarcation for ever is as futile as the 
celebrated exploit of King Canute.—Yours 
faithfully, 


T. J. HAARHOFE 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg 
THE GRAPEVINE 
Sir.—Mr. John Betjeman’s story about the 


sinister garage and the substitution of engines 
is remarkable if only on the score of its 
ubiquity. 

I first heard it some three years ago, when 
the narrator specified a particular make of car 
and a ‘West End garage.’ My indulgent ears 
listened to it again a few days later; this time, 
it was a different car and a suburban garage. 

To my astonishment, an almost identical 
story was trotted out by the French family with 
whom I was staying in Paris last year. Local 
‘props’ had been substituted—a Citroén, a well 
known Parisian garage, etc. By then, however 
the tale had assumed a rather tired air, as if 
the Channel crossing had been too much for it. 

I wonder if the original victim (supposing 
there is one and that this is not just another 
canard) realises that her adventure is achieving 
international circulation? —Yours faithfully, 

RONALD G. H. ROBERIS 


579 The White House, Albany Street, NW1 


THE INVESTIGATOR 
S$ir,—In John Irwin’s review of television and 
radio, April 22, he says that ‘There has been a 
considerable black market for the records of 
The Investigator. This gives an impression 
which I think should be corrected. The 
Investigator is available through many record 
stores in New York City, at least, and has been 
advertised in the New York Times. 

Life in these United States is a lot less bleak 
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than many Englishmen think it is. We still have 
the privilege of criticising and satirising our 
United States Senators, whether they be Mr. 
McCarthy or Mr. Douglas. And, incidentally, 
we have no government censor of our theatre. 


Yours faithfully, 
; Cc. B. LARABEE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, NY 
PISCATORIAL POTENCY 

Sirn,—The valuable contribution from the 
Director of the Institute of Piscatorial Propa- 
gation widens the scope of this inquiry. We 
were discussing the effect on the procreative 
processes of the swallower. Now, with his help, 
we may discover if there is any effect on the 
procreative processes of the swallowed.— 


Yours faithfully, . 
A. S. THOMAS 


Goodings Cottage, Woodland St. Mary, 
Newbury 


rHE DOG IT WAS 

Sir,—As I was not a reader, even of the 
Spectator, thirty years ago, I had never met 
the story of the dog and mushrooms before 
January 28 this year, and enjoyed it when I did, 

At what interval of time should what is 
dismissed by Mr. Seece of Sydney as ‘an old 
chestnut’ be revived to amuse the next 
generation? —Yours faithfully, 

JENI CROWLEY 
THE ATTACK ON BAHA’l 
Sir,—The partial destruction (as reported in 
The Times of May 24) of the Baha’i head- 
quarters in Teheran by order of the authorities 
and executed by the Persian army, in the 
presence of a large body of troops and the 
Chief of Staff himself, is an extraordinary act, 
at gny time, in any place, More extraordinary, 
however, is the contention of the authorities 
as reported by The Times Correspondent, for 
not considering the anti-Baha’i measures as 
persecution of a religious minority because the 
Baha’i Faith is ‘constitutionally illegal’! But 
strangely enough, no positive reasons are given 
for those anti-Baha’i measures. It would be 
well for the sake of instructing the world (in- 
cluding the Persians themselves) if some legal 
authority could explain when is the persecu- 
tion of a religious minority constitutionalty 
legal and when is it illegal. 

On the other hand, the Shi'a Muslim leaders 
who have in the past instigated and are at 
present leading the Baha'i persecutions, make 
no attempt to hide their real motive, Le., the 
Baha’is are heretical for believing in a faith 
which appeared on this earth after Islam, the 
latter being, as they believe, the last and final 
message of God to the inhabitants of this 
planet. Hence, their destruction is a necessity 
as well as a Shi'a religious duty. These top 
religious leaders, every one of whom is known 
is a ‘Sign of God’—Ayat'’ul’ah—on this earth, 
wield enormous power on the fanatical and 
gnorant masses. 

It is unfortunate that an otherwise good 
government, headed by an enlightened Prime 
Minister of high honour, should find itself un- 
able to control those fanatical religious leaders. 
It is also deplorable that the government's 
weakness should have dragged in the army, 
the organ of law and order, to destroy the 
legally acquired private property of some of 
the citizens of a country which claims to be 
ruled democratically. 

Persia is one of the signatories of the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Article 18 of that declaration 
states that ‘Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion’ and ‘free- 
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dom to manifest his religion or belicf in teach- 
ing, practice, worship, and observance.’ And 
according to Article 5 ‘No one shall be 
subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment.’ The 
United Nations Organisation, unfortunately, 
does not have a supra-national body to execute 
what it legislates and thus maintain its 
authority and dignity throughout the world. 
But that should not absolve the member 
nations from their collective moral responsi- 






bility for acts of injustice, tyranny and oppres- 
sion perpetrated on minorities living in their 
Stats. 

The peoples of the Middle East cry today for 
justice and the rule of law far more than for 
freedom and equality.—Yours faithfully, 

ZEINE N. ZEINE 
Professor of Modern Near Eastern History 


American University of Beirut, Beirut, 
Lebanon 


Contemporary Arts 


DANISH FESTIVAL 


UNLIKE most other festivals, no guest artists 
were invited to the Danish festival of music 
and ballet that ended on Tuesday, thereby 
giving visitors an opportunity to assess the 
Danes’ own ability in these fields. The fame of 
the historic Royal Danish Ballet that will dance 
at Edinburgh this autumn is, of course, already 
widespread, but much of musical interest may 
be found in Denmark apart from the works 
of Carl Nielsen. 

The ballet evenings began with the first 
performance of Romeo and Juliet by 
Frederick Ashton, adhering closely to the story 
in ten scenes with décor by Peter Rice, who 
also designed Rinaldo and Armide. The music 
by Prokofiev has already been danced fre- 
quently. The company presented Birger 
Bartholin’s fantasy on the same subject at 
Covent Garden in 1953, but as long ago as 1811 
the Royal Danish Ballet danced a version by 
their instructor Galeotti, who took the part of 
Friar Laurence although aged seventy-eight. 
The new ballet exploits the company’s brilliant 
male dancing in formal dances at the Capulets’ 
ball, and in exciting duels. Peter Rice's décor is 
suitably luxuriant and, as in the balcony scene, 
gains depth with his personal use of grey 
traceries. The dance sequences are logically 
developed, more so, in fact, than the music 
which at first, I find, contains little of the 
impending tragedy so well presented by 
Berlioz in his Romeo and Juliet symphony. The 
lovers’ dances have much beauty as danced by 
Henning Kronstam and Mona Vangsaa, and 
their marriage is shown with moving simplicity. 
The nurse's page has a short witty dance in 
Ashton’s inimitable manner. 

The other new ballet to be seen at Edin- 
burgh, Capricious Lucinda, by Niels Bjorn 
Larsen, after Galeotti, is as capricious in style 
as in subject, and Jorgen Jersild’s music is often 
inapt, though the formal! overture and finale, 
taken from the music for Galeotti’s ballet, are 
effective enough. At times, the ballet amounts 
to a whimsical counterpart of The Rake's 
Progress. The other new ballet, not for display 
at Edinburgh, was Behind the Curtain by 
Fredbjorn Bjornsson, which seems one of the 
least successful ballets about rehearsal. The 
humorous dances for stage-hands were too 
contrived, and the music by Ole Schmidt was 
undistinguished, making it the most unsatis- 
factory ballet I have seen them present. On 
the other hand, the festival included excep- 
tionally fine performances of La Sylphide—a 
Scottish scene for Edinburgh—-and Graduation 
Ball in which the character dancer, Hans 
Brenaas, gave his farewell performance being 
allowed solo curtain calls, a high tribute where 


neasmally curtain calls are not allowed 


Although not listed as a festival attraction, 
a national Danish opera, Minister and Duke 
by Peter Heise, first performed in 1878, proved 
rewarding for those who heard it instead of the 
planned recital. It describes the assassination of 
the fourteenth-century King Erik in vigorous, 
attractive music with a patriotic fervour that 
would have delighted Verdi. Honegger’s Jeanne 
D'Arc also had an impelling performance with 
Ingeborg Brams as the Maid who, fortunately, 
remained at the stake, unlike Ingrid Bergman 
in the recent London production. Don 
Giovanni was, however, too exacting for the 
resident company and, apart from some good 
singing by Kim Borg and Ruth Guldbaek, had 
little to commend it. 

Concerts of abstract music included a rather 
too formless fourth symphony by Niels Viggo 
Bentzon, and the ninth by Vagn Holmboe com- 
missioned by the Danish state radio to mark 
the tenth anniversary of the liberation. A single 
performance of The Rape of Lucretia was 
given with Else Brems, but this being revealed 
only on the actual day, I was obliged to attend 
Romeo and Juliet instead, Other interesting 
events included music by Buxtehude at St. 
Mary's, Elsinore, where he was organist, and a 
recital on the Compenius organ (1610) at 
Frederiksborg Castle. 

GERARD BOURKE 


THEATRE 


The Retuctant DesuTtante. By 
Douglas Home. (Cambridge.) 


William 


To perpetuate the rites and ceremonies of any 
particular culture is generally held to be a 
worthy and a pious action, Considered from 
this point of view William Douglas Home's 
new play scores heavily. In five hundred years’ 
time anthropologists will, no doubt, be comb- 
ing this account of a young girl's ‘coming-out’ 
for information about the sex-life of the 
twentieth-century English, fiercely discussing 
the rival theories of matriarchy, initiation 
ceremony and ritual prostitution to explain the 
oddities which beset the path of the female 
adolescent. Just how puzzled the average 
Tibetan scientist will be may be illustrated bv 
a straightforward account of the play's plot: 
a girl is brought up to London—apparently 
for the purpose of taking part in an endless 
number of tribal dances—and it then becomes 
a point of honour (which it has not been before 
and will not be again) that she should have a 
young man invited to dinner every night. Her 
mother, endeavouring to secure this happy 
state of affairs, invites the wrong young man 
(wrong because there is scandal about him) 
with whom the daughter promptly falls in love. 
At this point our anthropologist will begin to 
understand that the aim of these manceuvres 
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is marriage and that the young man is the 
wrong one, because he is said to have 
previously jumped the gun with another girl 
who has had consequently to go ski-ing in 
Switzerland (he can hardly have got very far 
across the starting-line). The tactics of girl and 
mother is, therefore, one of exposure without 
risk (a strong argument for the matriarchy 
theory), but all is altered when it is learned that 
the young man is not merely innocent of all 
reproach, but heir to an Italian dukedom as 
well. Then, we are given to understand, all 
objections on the part of mother will be 
withdrawn as they have already been on the 
part of father, and daughter and young man 
will live happily ever after. The dukedom pre- 
sumably provides the decisive argument and 
the several thousand which the bride’s father 
has laid out on her London season will have 
been well spent. It is at this point that our 
Tibetan will feel the words ‘ritual prostitution’ 
rising to his lips. But he will find that no 
explanation quite fits; the mixture of sensiment 
and ruthless business acumen displayed by 
dealers on the marriage market is beyond 
any outside observer, and «nother thesis (for 
the University of Lhasa) will end indecisively. 
It will be gathered from the persiflage above 
that an excellent play might have been written 
around just such a situation as Mr. Home has 
chosen. This unfortunately is not quite it. The 
quality of the dialogue is not quite sparkling 
enough and many of the jokes seemed a little 
antique, thought it is only fair to say that this 
affected me more powerfully than it did most 
of the audience. Fortunately for Mr. Home 
the cast, as far as they can, make up for his 
deficiencies. Celia Johnson as the girl's mother 
and Wilfred Hyde White as her father take the 
brunt of the play and by perfect timing and 
inflection of the voice complete the jokes. Miss 
Johnson, so devastatingly concerned for her 
daughter’s future and so artless in her decep- 
tions, gives a comic performance which is 
always subtle, while Mr. Hyde White’s ironic 
common sense sets her off admirably. Anna 
Massey was good as the daughter, theugh I 
did not find her gaucherie had all the charm it 
should have done, and the whole production 
moved smoothly. 
But I wish Mr. Home would write a more 
difficult play some time. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MUSIC 


THE main interest of London music during the 
past few weeks has been two extended series 
of performances, both now completed—The 
Ring at Covent Garden and the BBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concerts at the Festival Hall 
with Bruno Walter as g est conductor. 


Although there is no attempt to make The 
Ring performances, now an annual event, the 
company’s own, since none of the principals 
are provided by it, they are a major credit to 
the direction. Great pains are taken to bring 
together an internationally strong cast and to 
present a homogeneous performance. This 
year’s, with Hotter, Harshaw, Svanholm and 
Vinay, and Rudolf Kempe conducting, has 
been outstandingly successful. Kempe secured 
marvellously polished orchestral playing with- 
out yielding to the temptation, as star con- 
ductors in the opera house are apt to do, to 
display it, and himself, at the expense of the 
singers, whom he guided firmly, to maintain a 
stimulating pace, but never drove, and treated 
with rare consideration in the quantity of 
orchestral tone. Vocally Hotter dominated the 
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first three evenings with his unforcedly com- 
manding tone and unfalteringly musical phras- 
ing, and on the fourth Margaret Harshaw, after 
an unimpressive start in Siegfried, splendidly 
succeeded him, with scarcely a note not beauti- 
fully rounded, and occasionally, among so 
much powerful singing, a meltingly soft and 
delicate phrase. Svanholm was little if anything 
behind them vocally, though his performance 
was slightly marred by his exaggerated caper- 
ing on the stage, a travesty of prancing and 
swaggering. In the less sustained parts, Vinay, 
though less generous with his voice than 
Svanholm, sang with a fine control much to be 
admired, and Maria von Ilosvay, disappoint- 
ingly stiff and meagre in her tone as Fricka, 
came as Valtraute near to matching Harshaw 
in their scene in Gétterddmmerung. With 
Konetzni, Rysanek, Klein and Kraus well 
matching the general standard in the main 
supporting parts, it was as consistently fine a 
Ring as any opera-house could well assemble 
today, and London need envy nobody. Mur- 
murs are occasionally heard about Leslie 
Hurry’s designs and Rudolf Hartmann’s pro- 
duction, both of which are fairly conventional. 
But Hurry’s sets, except for Gorierddmmerung, 
are by no means unimaginative, they give an 
impression of massiveness, and with their per- 
vading blue tones make a genuine contribution 
to the atmosphere of the work. It would be 
exciting some time to see a. new production at 
Covent Garden as conceived by, say, Barbara 
Hepworth and Peter Brook, but until that is 
possible, while the musical performances main- 
tain this quality, there is little cause for 
complaint. 


Walter’s most interesting contributions to 
the BBC series, which he shared with Sargent, 
were symphonies by Mahler and Bruckner. His 
Mahler choice, No. 1, was not ideal, since this 
is already recorded several times, and is in any 
case a very immature work, As he had the 
BBC Chorus at his disposal it is a pity he did 
not use it for one of the choral symphonies, 
even No. 2, which is already much better than 
the First, instead of for Brahms’s Song of 
Destinv—though his performance of that 
almost dispelled any regret. There could be no 
quarrel with his choice of Bruckner’s Ninth, 
which is as masterly as it is rarely heard, and 
was given a performance that ought, if any- 
thing could, to persuade us to take him into 
our symphonic repertory, which can always do 
with new voices. Here is one of sometimes 
startling originality, that would wear better 
than some of our more recent acquisitions, To 
judge by the reception, many succumbed to it 
that night—or was it not, alas, only to Walter? 

COLIN MASON 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


SITUATION normal, as they say in the US Army. 
After distinguishing itself with What Every 
Woman Knows, The River Line and Romeo 
and Juliet, the drama department took a dive 
into fatuity again on Sunday. I suppose the 
truth is that they well know at Lime Grove 
that it is a waste of time at a holiday weekend 
to put on a play worth anybody's serious atten- 
tion. Why not plan the programme accordingly 
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and plug the gap with something acceptable 
but inexpensive instead of putting on an ex- 
travagant failure like The Sun and 1? It is 
conceivable, though only just so, that the whole 
thing was meant as a joke and that we were 
supposed to split our sides laughing at tele- 
vision’s self-revelation. There was one good 
scene between Brenda Hogan and Pauline 
Jameson, as her mother, to relieve an hour and 
forty-five minutes of tedium, most of which 
seemed to be taken up by a single incident in 
which David Markham as a feeble-minded 
schoolmaster discovered that Andrew Ray, his 
younger son, was a mathematical genius. 
Author (A. R. Whatmore), actors and produ- 
cer (Campbell Logan) must bear equal shares 
of obloquy for making this scene one of the 
most embarrassing for months. 

As a general rule the BBC does not seem to 
believe that you can have too much of a good 
thing; this is why we get far too much of 
Richard Dimbleby and Wilfred Pickles and 
are being given only partial relief from a sur- 
feit of Gilbert Harding. But Pickles’s My 
North Countrie (an advertisement for his 
book) brightened up the Light Programme on 
Whit-Monday at a time when it badly needed 
brightening—after the news and with nothing 
to look forward to but the Show Band Show 
and The Name’s the Same. Pickles has an ear 
for the music of the north either instrumental 
or vocal; he somewhat exaggerates the quality 
of versifiers like Ammon Wrigley who if they 
are to be called poets must have some sort of 
qualification added such as ‘dialect poets’ or 
‘local poets.. Nobody knows better than 
Pickles that poetry with too pronounced an 
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accent loses one of the chief qualities of verse 
—if it can't be readily understood by every 
listener its language, however colourful, is 
wasted. The greater part of Burns suffers from 
this shortcoming, but in his case it merely 
emphasises the quality of what is written in 
real English. However, Pickles’s ear for verse 
and music resulted in a pleasant three-quarters 
of an hour without too heavily pushing that 
self-approbation which makes it difficult for 
some northerners to be understood (or even 
tolerated) by some southerners 

By listening to Pickles it was possible to 
avoid Henry Hall (is he a northerner? he cer 
tainly approves of himself) on television but 
be ready for Glyn Daniels’s exposition of the 
Piltdown Man hoax. This was well done, al- 
though some of the moving diagrams were 
more ingenious than illustrative. The great 
weakness of the programme to the non- 
scientifically minded was that it burked the 
question of who was hoaxed by whom. This 
sort of prudence goes down well in academic 
circles—which are always a conspiracy against 
the public one way or another—but it looks 
merely furtive when exposed in the show 
business atmosphere of television 

The Commonwealth Magazine (TV. Tues 
day) is a good idea, but it needs careful plan 
ning if we in the centre of the Commonwealth 
are not to be accused of taking sides. This 
second issue of what is really a film round-up 
of Commonwealth features was so uneven that 
its editors might be accused of deliberate dis 
tortion. I wouldn't do any such accusing, but 
everybody knows how touchy South Africans 
are and the other night the magazine seemed 
to be saying as clearly as it could, without using 
any such words, ‘Look upon this picture of 


South Africa, and upon this of Australia’— 
South Africa all harshness, noise, tension; 
Australia all peace and music and earnest 
searching for culture. If neither picture is the 
whole truth why should either be presented 
without very clear editorial statement that the 
contrast was inadvertent? 


GERARD PAY 


CINEMA 


Marty. (Odeon.) 


GirpeD with praise and garlanded with prizes. 
Varty is, inevitably enough, a slight dis- 
appointment, for it is not, as we were led to 
expect, the very best film ever to be fabricated 
by anyone anywhere. but is an above-average 
picture made appealing by the charm of its 
story and the sensitive talents of its actors. 
Written by Paddy Chayefsky, it tells a simple 
tale, that of an ugly butcher and a plain school- 
marm who in a world dedicated to glamour 
seek—through a multitude of hurts—for 
romance, and who with touching gaucherie. 
fearing to believe it can be true, discover love 
together. Ernest Borgnine gives a wonderful 
performance as the fat. kindly man who hovers 
uneasily on the fringes of the local wolf pack, 
making tentative sorties, always expecting to 
be rebuffed. ‘I think you're the kindest man 
I've ever met,’ says Betsy Blair, and one can 
share Mr. Borgnine’s agony at such a remark, 
so sick to death is he of being thought kind 
and good and worthy rather than attractive 
Miss Blair, who looks rather like Julie Harris, 
is also excellent, but her character is not so 
fully developed; indeed the film needs more of 
her haunting diffidence to give it true balance. 
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The director, Delbert Mann, has perhaps over- 
concentrated his attention on the hero and his 
Italian relatives who, though beautifully 
played and providing a rewarding amount 
of comedy and pathos, might to advantage 
have yielded up some of their scenes to 
the heroine. The atmosphere of a Bronx 
weekend is cleverly evoked, with its aimless 
youths collecting at corners unable to decide 
how to kill the hours, the bars, the dance halls, 
the snippets of chat, all the external complica- 
tions of Saturday night making a good foil for 
the essential simplicity of the hero’s desires, 
In all, this is a delightful film, if not a great 
one. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Che Spectator 


JUNE 5, 1830 


THE gaieties of Paris suffer no pause in con- 
sequence of the political disputes and financial 
embarrassments of the country. A_ splendid 
féte was given on the 3Ist ult. by the Duke of 
ORLEANS to the King, and to their Majesties 
of Naples. The invitations amounted to three 
thousand, among, whom were five hundred 
men of letters! Some dispute seems to have 
taken place between the mob and the military 
on the occasion. The Parisian correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle (the ex-Member for 
Sudbury, we believe), who has a most inordi- 
nate appetite for “treasons and strategems,” 
and who never fails to see a revolution where 
others can see nothing but a row, magnifies 
this affair into one of mighty importance; yet, 
after all, the only specific damage he describes 
was suffered, not by a man, but by a statue, 
which was very nearly, not altogether, knocked 
down. 
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BOOKS 


Old Intellectuals 
Never Die... 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 





T is often said that the Labour movement in this country 
owes more to Methodism than to Marxism, and a few 
days ago the importance of this commonplace was under- 

lined for me by a friend who was brought up between the wars 
in a solidly Labour home in Manchester. He was explaining 
to me why there was never any chance of that home going 
Communist. ‘The Communists,’ he said, ‘did things which 
my father quite simply thought were immoral’—and then 
came the surprising example—‘such as accepting lifts in Tory 
cars to the polling booths and then voting Communist.’ At 
the time of this conversation I was reading the life of James 
Maxton which has just been published.* His biographer (one 
of his closest collaborators) will not admit that Maxton had 
any faults. He clearly had plenty—vanity, I would have said, 
was among the worst, which perhaps accounts for the odd 
bunch of phoneys that he gathered around him. But his bio- 
grapher is right in thinking that the faults do not really matter. 
Maxton helped to keep alive in the Labour movement the idea 
of morality, and by doing so he nourished the fibre in the 
movement which offered the strongest resistance to Com- 
munism. With all his wrongheadedness, he was a living 
reminder of the ideals which gave the movement life. 

I was thinking round this theme of Methodism and Marxism 
when I read the sermon which Mr. Kingsley Martin addressed 
to the younger generation in last week’s New Statesman and 
Nation. Mr. Martin (an aspiring W. T. Stead or perhaps a 
Saint-Simon) took as the occasion of his remarks a review which 
I contributed to these pages of a book by Mr. Herbert Deane 
on the political ideas of Harold Laski. In that review I accused 
the intellectuals of the inter-war years of betraying the 
Western tradition. My specific charge was that they were 
Utopian. By this I did not mean, as Mr. Martin says, that they 
were prepared to ‘sacrifice the goods of the present for the 
betterment of the future.’ (A lot of soldiers have done that in 
the past fifty years, which is more than some intellectuals have 
done.) I meant—and I said—that the intellectuals had reached 
the position where they were prepared to justify any action 
in the interest of some unprovable future or—which is much 
the same thing—of such intellectual abstractions as liberty, 
equality and fraternity. It really does not help very much, 
when one is about to be sentenced to death by a Communist 
tribunal, to be addressed as ‘Comrade.’ Yet that, in practical 
terms, is precisely what the intellectual defence of Com- 
munism during the Twenties and Thirties amounted to. 

This was my charge against Laski, and because of it Mr. 
Martin pins on me the counter-charge that I am contemptuous 
of ‘the ideals of liberty, equality and the brotherhood of man.’ 
Yet all I am protesting against is the attitude which willingly 
imprisons people in the name of liberty, deprives them of 








* James Maxton. By Johma McNair. (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 
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ordinary human rights in the name of equality and murders 
them in the name of fraternity. The crime, I insist, is primarily 
an intellectual one. It is intellectuals who create ideologies, 
and I do not care whether they are religious intellectuals (as at 
the time of the Thirty Years’ War) or materialistic intellectuals 
(as in the past forty years), but I trust that my own generation, 
whose world it will be in twenty years’ time, will make up its 
mind to prevent any more intellectuals from pitting man 
against man in the name of some abstract fury. I repeat—and 
I hope the meaning is now clearer to Mr. Martin—that ‘the 
man who gives his Joyalty to liberty, or equality, or fraternity, 
can always restate liberty, equality and fraternity in terms 
which justify even the most atrocious crimes against humanity.’ 


To what, then, should we give our loyalty? This is the 
crucial question. It seems to me that, in the light of modern 
psychology, sociology and anthropology, it is the question 
from which a search for a contemporary political and social 
theory must start. If the history of the past half-century has 
taught us one lesson, it is that men, once their loyalty is en- 
gaged, will respond to any demand which the object of that 
loyalty makes, and will respond without question. (I would 
point out to Mr. Martin that he will find examples, not only 
in Russia and Germany, but also, though to a much smaller 
degree, in America.) The purpose of a political theory, then, 
must be to discover what is the beast harmful loyalty, just as 
the purpose of political and social action is solely to discover 
the most satisfactory way of preventing men from behaving 
like beasts towards each other, and of enabling them to live 
peaceably together instead. Mr. Martin himself commented 
intelligently on one aspect of this question at the time of the 
Coronation. He pointed out how grateful we should be that 
the symbol of loyalty in this country is something as decent and 
unchauvinist as the Royal Family—because we have seen in 
Germany what other symbols are likely to be erected in its 
place. We have also seen it in Russia and in the American 
conception of loyalty which centres on the flag. 

Now, all that society is is a complex of loyalties. One tam- 
pers with the loyalties which have grown up during the ages 
at one’s peril. Each one of them, if it has lasted for any length 
of time, answers some deep-seated human need. (That is the 
sense which lies behind Laski’s remark that ‘any error of wide 
circulation . . . will certainly contain an important index to 
the aspirations of man.’) This is my main charge against the 
liberal intellectuals of the past 150 years, and specifically 
against the intellectuals of the past half-century: that they 
have done their worst to undermine the old loyalties without 
ever considering what they were going to put in their place. 
They were Utopian, again. in this particular sense: that they 
believed that men, when freed from the bonds of age-old 
authorities, would act rationally and intelligently. It is no use 
Mr. Martin denying this, or saying that in the Twenties he 
and his friends did not share the illusions of the Victorians. 
The whole of their attitude was based on Victorian liberal 
assumptions, which perhaps is not surprising in the case of 
Mr. Mariin, since he was born—oh! the irony of it!—in the 
year of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. Sir Winston 
Churchill was then already twenty-three, and, after taking a 
look at the crowds in the street as the Queen drove by, came 
away convinced that something called the People existed. 

Sir Winston Churchill had seen deep enough in that moment 
to observe a living, organic society. Mr. Martin to this day 
would not recognise one if it was laid out before him. To take 
one example. It is not political prejudice or speculation which 
has convinced me that Britain is well on its way to com- 
mitting a disastrous mistake in Africa. It is the study of 
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anthropology. I do not see how anyone can grasp the first 
elements of anthropological studies in the past fifty years 
without being convinced that what we are doing in Africa is 
destroying organic societies in answer to some false Victorian 
conception of self-government. Our reward will be to see 
innocent Africans massacre each other before the century is 
out. (If Mr. Martin thinks this is idle foreboding, he should 
reflect on the fact that it was the Conservatives in 1908 who 
were right, and not the Liberals, about the effect of giving 
self-government to a majority of South African Dutchmen. 
They saw what kind of society would result.) Mr. Martin, in 
short, who speaks of the fact that the Renaissance opened the 
way to sociological research, gives me the firm impression that 
he has never studied either sociology or anthropology. Yet 
any contemporary political and social theory has got to be 
based on a synthesis of sociology, psychology, anthropology 
and history. Mr. Martin, even as an intellectual, is a bit out 
of date. 


Mr. Martin, in fact, did not just mention the Renaissance. 
He took it over, and implied that I was repudiating it. He 
should be careful in speaking of the Renaissance as the 
advance movement of the Fabian Society. He lists, rather 
banally, the good that it did. But it was also through it (I quote 
Burckhardt) that ‘Europe became for the first time sharply 


| divided into the cultivated and uncultivated classes.’ Mr. 


Martin implies that it was a simple rationalist outburst, but 
the ‘chosen spirits’ of the Renaissance upheld the doctrine 
‘that the visible world was created by God in love, that it is 
the copy of a pattern pre-existing in Him, and that He will 
ever remain its eternal mover and restorer.” Unlike Mr. 
Martin, I do not wish to make a corner in the Renaissance. 
but I shall have achieved all that I wished in this article if I 
have sown in his mind the suggestion that when I say that the 
intellectuals of the inter-war years betrayed the Western 
tradition, I mean precisely that they betrayed part of the 
Renaissance. ‘Echoes of medieval mysticism,’ is Burckhardt’s 
final comment on the Renaissance in Italy, ‘here flow into one 
current with Platonic doctrines.” On this account alone, he 
adds, ‘the Italian Renaissance must be called the leader of the 
modern ages.’ 


May I implore Mr. Martin not to forget the echoes? When 
he looks back on the story of the Left-wing movement in 
which he has spent his life—on the father of my friend, still 
working for the Labour Party in Manchester, but now baffled 
and a little dismayed because the promises of the intellectuals 
have not materialised; on Maxton, potentially a great human 
force, reduced almost to impotence by following the myths 
which the intellectuals had created for him; on the failure of 
the International in 1914, when it was discovered, contrary 
to what the intellectuals had preached, that German workers 
would fight for Germany and French workers for France; on 
the sum of human misery which has accumulated in Russia 
during the past forty years, and which the intellectuals still 
say will have been worth while if the dictatorship in Russia 


| now becomes a little less stringent; on, in short, man’s ever- 


increasing beastliness to man—if he looks back on all this, 
will he not acknowledge that much harm has been done in re- 
turn for very little good? (I agree, people are now kinder to 
animals.) I excepted George Orwell from my indictment of 
the intellectuals. I do so again. He created one sorrowful. 
tragic character: Boxer, the cart-horse, who slaved his heart 


| out for the schemes of his intellectual masters. It is the Boxers 


| of the world who have suffered 


and always will suffer—for 
the intellectuals’ Utopias. Perhaps my generation will care 
for them a little. 
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Clarity of Vision 


A TRAIN OF PowDeER. By Rebecca West. (Macmillan, 21s.) 


MisS REBECCA WEsT was an observer at the Nuremburg trials and 
saw at first-hand the broken Berlin and Western Germany of 
1946, She subsequently explored the recovering Germany of 1949. 
She also attended the trial at Greenville, South Carolina, in 
1947, where a large number of white defendants were acquitted 
of lynching a Negro. She watched Brian Hume being tried and 
acquitted of the murder of Mr. Setty, a motor-car black-market 
king, in 1949, and William Marshall, a Foreign Office radio 
operator, being convicted of spying for Russia in 1952. The 
observations which she contributed to various English and 
American papers on these occasions make up A Train of Powder. 

Such collections too often appear artificial. Miss West’s does 
not, for she has a compelling, almost obsessive, interest in the 
moral disorders of the modern world—its violence, its treachery 
and its power worship—which gives to her particular reports an 
inner cohesion and force far more satisfactory than any externally 
imposed link. Two aspects of post-war Germany may be taken 
to stand for the very subtle analysis which she makes of con- 
temporary disease. When she was at Nuremburg she was billeted 
in an industrialist’s fantastic mansion. In the hothouses she found 
that cyclamens were being cultivated by the former gardener, a 
man now with one leg, for sale to the occupying personnel. ‘To 
produce these flowers under the circumstances of German litle 
at that time was little short of superhuman, and it could only 
be done by a man whose approach was so exclusive, so im- 
mediate, that he had no other interest whatsoever. Apart from 
cyclamen-growing, his life was a vacuum. It is this emptiness, this 
moral vacuum, which Miss West believes to lie behind the break- 
down of the civilised code in Europe today. To prevent that 
vacuum from being filled by the muddled emotionalism, the 
inadequate loyalties or the fifth-rate materialism which produce 
the violence and treachery of our times, she believes that man 
has only one weapon—complete clarity of vision. It is here that 
another aspect of Germany—modern Berlin—seems to her to 
provide an answer. It is only in Berlin, which has known the 
meaning of two dictatorships, that she finds a vision of the 
modern world which is realistic and complete. 

It should be said at once that Miss West’s own comprehension 
of modern society is quite remarkable. The strange mixture of 
half-vanished old and half-formed new which makes up modern 
life seems to evade most contemporary writers. It is, therefore, 
all the more impressive that someone of the older generation 
should see it so clearly and take it for granted so completely. It 
also has to be said that she is determined to avoid the woolly 
enthusiasms and the partial loyalties to which she attributes so 
much of the disorder that she analyses. She is, I fear, one of those 
English people whose dislike of English anti-Americanism makes 
her too fair to America and not enough fair to England, and, 
despite a genuine desire to remain unemotional, she finds it diili- 
cult to think of the desertion of Poland by the Western Allies with 
restraint. On the other hand, she believes that clear vision 
demands the acceptance of the imperfect, and here she is wholly 
inconsistent. She defends the Nuremburg trials, yet admits that 
they failed in their purpose. She fears the moral vacuum that the 
pursuit of material recovery in Western Germany implies, yet 
accepts that recovery as a necessary benefit to Europe. Through- 
out her book, in fact, she tries sincerely, I believe, to stand for 
the dignity, moderation, sincerity and decency which she preaches. 
She is four-square in her adherence to civilised values. 

It is all the more sad that, in the last resort, she fails, and fails 
in exactly that unaware way which she believes to lie behind the 
collapse she surveys. This failure is, in fact, inherent in the 
journalistic approach that she makes to her subject. In the first 
place, one of the marks of civilised decency is surely a respect for 
human privacy. No one would demand this right for the defen- 
dants at Nuremburg; perhaps no one who appears in the dock 
may claim it. But Miss West analyses brilliantly and minutely the 
physical and emotional reactions of people like the parents of 
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young Marshall who, through no fault of their own, were brought 
into prominence by their son's treachery. That her social obser- 
vation of these people is perspicacious, that, in the last resort, she 
extends them compassion from her clever observer's throne, does 
not, I think, make such disregard of human privacy any more 
palatable. In the second place, her imagination infuses her style 
of writing with an emotive, unreal fancy that has exactly the 
ring of all the woolliness that she believes is corrupting modern 
thought. What are we to make of this description of Greek sculp- 
ture: “There was a torso which showed how it is with a boy's 
body, cut clean with training, when the ribs rise to a deep and 
enjoyed breath’? Or this description of American women’s make- 
up: ‘A complexion beyond the resources of the normal blood- 
stream’? This sort of inflation destroys civilised language. Finally, 
there are occasions when her imagination leaves not only the 
reality of language, but also the reality of fact. Her article on 
Marshall bears all the marks of an article written for the New 
Yorker. In it she speaks of the delay of the Soviet Embassy in 
returning Mr. Kuznetsov, the attaché concerned in the case, to 
Russia. “The delay,’ she writes, ‘exasperated the British public, 
which regarded it as a wanton insult.’ This picture of English 
reactions may please American readers, but it seems to defy the 
whole thesis of realistic statement which Miss West so rightly and 
so ably propounds as the remedy for the world’s ills. 

ANGUS WILSON 


Hard Facts 


THe EartH BeneatH Us. By H. H. Swinnerton. (Muller, 21s.) 

THE INEXHAUSTIBLE Sea. By H. Daniel and F. Minot. (Macdonald, 
16s.) 

Tue Movinc Waters. By John Stewart Collis. (Hart-Davis, 15s.) 


THouGu differing notably both in style and in their authors’ 
sensibility about the facts discussed, each of these books has the 
same method. They are astute interpretations of factual informa- 
tion about various aspects of the natural world. They are not 
textbooks for specialists, or those about to become specialists; 
nor are they popularisations of their incredibly complex subjects: 
they are panoramic in scale, encyclopedic in depth, in their 
examinations of the vastness, dynamic quality and exuberant 
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wastage of, respectively, the earth, the sea, and the waters over 
the earth. 

There have been few previous attempts, and none so successful 
as Professor Swinnerton’s, at giving in so small a compass a com- 
plete précis of the geological history and present structure of 
our globe. This section is, as it were, the foundation on which he 
builds his biological conspectus, an equally concentrated yet 
clarified account of living forms, from unicellular spots of matter 
to the wondrous and irritating mystery of Man himself. Only at 
the very end does the philosopher peep out from the folds of the 
scholar’s gown and comment—a neat discordance to the splendid 
orchestration of fact and figure that he has built—‘Where man 
co-operates with Nature the result is satisfying. Where he is 
making a mess Nature will return quietly and hide it... . 
Whither is all this tending? That is another mystery crowning 
those already mentioned.’ Fifty years ago Daniel and Minot's 
subject would have appeared as ‘The Romance of the Oceans,’ 
with most of its facts misinterpreted and swathed in woolly 
generalisations about man’s conquest of the deep waters. These 
authors make it clear that we are only at a very early stage of 
any serious attempt to know what the sea contains, how it can 
be searched for and examined, what uses can be made of it: 
they have at their fingertips the latest news about oceanography, 
the world’s fishing industries, and the practicable ways in which 
mankind can begin to develop, then harvest, the largest food- 
producing medium that exists. Considered beside the verdicts of 
the world’s leading agronomists (apropos the closing gap between 
population increases and maximum crop-productivity) their sober 
plea for the scientific ‘farming’ of the oceans for food of many 
kinds is political as well as scientific common sense. 


Mr. Collis’s book is the one with the more obvious popular 
appeal, for he juggles his grand assemblage of (far from dry) facts, 
anecdotes, quotations and myths in a manner which communi- 
cates to the reader a good deal of his own sense of the magic in 
a cloud, the marvel of a hailstorm, the splendour of a snowflake. 
This is a subject—water in its endless circulation from ocean to 
ocean via cloud, rainfall and river—which responds finely to Mr. 
Collis’s treatment. He explains, analyses and expounds all that 
has been observed and that is observable about clouds, raindrops, 
mists, ice-particles and their effects; he gallops on in a breath- 
taking, but never breathless, manner commenting on dustbowls, 
speleologists, water diviners, deserts, mill wheels, etc. etc., en 
passant and ad infinitum. 

All these are stimulating reading, but the irresistible prodding 
of our casual attitudes towards earth, sea and water which 
results, is far from an optimistic one; we are left wondering— 
even if only for a little while—just when we will start learning 
how to behave in the face of Nature. 


A. V. COTON 
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Views of War 


THE CRETAN RUNNER. By George Psychoundakis. Translated by 
Patrick Leigh Fermor. (John Murray, 18s.) 


Doctor AT War. By Ion Ferguson. (Johnson, 15s.) 


VeRY many of the brave men who have lived since Agamemnon, 
lacking a poet, have still contrived to be remembered by publishing 
their own reminiscences. This is seldom a wise procedure unless 
the brave man himself has something of the poet in him—unless, 
in particular, he can either think or see in an unusual way. Other- 
wise the best of stories will suffer in the telling. 


The point of view of George Psychoundakis, the Cretan runner, 
is, perhaps, not unusual in Crete where, again, it is not unusual 
to compose verses; yet most Englishmen will find his book both 
unusual and fascinating. It is indeed, as Mr. Leigh Fermor claims, 
‘something unique in the literature of Resistance: a sort of primi- 
tive, Douanier-Rousseau war book.’ And he goes on to point 
out that ‘Dozens of accounts by officers who were dropped or 
infiltrated into enemy-occupied country have appeared, and are 
appearing still, but there has not been a single one, as far as | 
know, by any of the millions of men who formed the raw material 
of the Resistance in occupied Europe.’ 


In the actual writing of it the author shows not only the patriot- 
ism and shrewdness which one would expect to find in a Cretan, 
but a remarkable literary ability of his own. It appears that, 
though he may have read few books, he has had much practice in 
writing, and in the days when he was a shepherd would employ 
his time in composing verses, some on very unusual themes, such 
as an ‘Ode to an Inkspot on a Schoolmistress’s Skirt.’ 


During the German occupation of Crete, however, he can have 
had little enough time for literature, nor was it until much later 
that he was able to write down his experiences. Yet how fresh and 
clear they are from start to finish! There is the Battle of Crete, 
the first appearance of Germans in remote villages, the arrival 
of British officers and their various hide-outs, the complexity and 
danger of everyday work, the long journeys on foot over moun- 
tains and through enemy forces, a trip by submarine to Egypt and 
visits to the Holy Places of Palestine—all sorts of adventures, 
encounters and reflections. Always there is patriotism, friendship 
and excitement. Always the eye is keen and the mind curious. 
Moreover there is a constant and pleasing readiness to be amused 
and to enjoy. He enjoys a party, an escape from danger, gossip, 
the progress or lack of progress in Greek made by the various 
British officers with whom he came into contact. And at the 
Cairo Zoo, where, for once, he had a short time of relaxation 
during which he ate a most tremendous meal, he can enjoy calm. 
‘The lake,’ he writes, ‘was full of ducks and geese and other birds 
which played in the water without stopping, all quacking, drink- 
ing and singing in their own style. At that hour I could almost 
have deemed that I was in the middle of Paradise.’ 


The book is excellently translated and illustrated. “Moreover 
Mr. Leigh Fermor has written an admirable introduction, though 
(a minor point) I do not know why, when writing in English, he 
prefers the word ‘decapente’ to the more conventional ‘fifteen.’ 
He gives an excellent account of the background of the Resistance 
in Crete in which he played himself so notable a part, and writes 
with charm, affection and distinction of both the place and the 
people. In so introducing to us his old runner and companion-in- 
arms he has done a good turn to everyone. 


Dr. Ferguson has written a more conventional book, though 
his experiences are varied enough and are enlivened by a person- 
ality which is nearly always in conflict with authority. Most of 
the book is concerned with his life in German POW camps, 
though he begins in the Navy and is captured in Greece after the 
evacuation. The brutality shown by the Germans to their prisoners, 
particularly to those who, for some extraordinary reason, were 
held to belong to an ‘inferior’ race, is something which should not 
be immediately forgotten. 

REX WARNER 
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Eight-Thousanders 


K2—THE SAvaGE Mountain. By Charles Houston and Robert 
Bates. (Collins, 25s.) 
To THE THIRD Pote. By G. O. Dyhrenfurth. (T. Werner Laurie, 
30s.) 
J own I had tended to regard the 1953 American expedition to 
K2, second highest mountain in the world, which failed to climb 
it, as a mere prelude to the Italian expedition a few months later, 
which succeeded. The Americans’ own account—it passes from 
hand to hand, all in the same pleasant and unpretentious style, 
though only the names of Houston and Bates appear on the title- 
page—puts it in its proper perspective as one of the great stories 
of mountaineering, comparable with Annapurna or the Matter- 
horn. 

I had also assumed that anything American must be lavish. But 
this was not; the climbers largely paid their own expenses, and the 
shortcomings which have been criticised—the lack of a support 
party, of expert porters, of oxygen—were dictated by economy. 

But it would have succeeded, with even average luck. The highest 
camp at 25,500 feet was brilliantly established without oxygen, and 
then fell the double blow; the weather broke for good and all, and 
a hitherto perfectly healthy young climber developed what Hous- 
ton, who is a doctor, was able to diagnose as a fatal disease. 

It was truly a time to try men’s souls. The logical thing would 
have been to write him off as a loss; that was the way German 
minds had worked on Nanga Parbat. Our American cousins may 
be relatively new to mountaineering but they have the right ideas. 
They would get him down those two vertical miles to the glacier, 
through storm and frostbite, let the cost be what it might. 

The inevitable happened. One slipped and pulled four others, 
all five being held by a sixth—a fantastic feat of belaying at any 
altitude. They had minor injuries and lost much gear, but still they 
struggled back to where they had left the sick man. He was gone. 
One wonders if he had remembered the example of Captain Oates, 
though there is no suggestion of this in the text. 

Without him, they stood a chance, but still there were five days 
and nights of nightmare, the bivouacs particularly horrible, with 
Houston concussed out of his wits and trying to cut holes in the 
flimsy tent canvas. (Curiously, a great mountaineer’s instincts re- 
asserted themselves by day and he climbed safely.) Their final 
return to Base Camp and the welcoming arms of their Hunza 
porters is one of the most moving things in mountain literature. 
But the whole story is a wonderful one, and I believe that for 
generations to come, climbers in desperate situations will say to 
each other: ‘Remember the Americans on K2’—and take fresh 
heart. 

I suppose there is a need for a book on the ‘Eight Thousanders,’ 
the fourteen peaks over 8,000 metres, or 26,000 feet, but surely it 
would have been better to waif another five years, when, one may 
reasonably suppose, the resistance of all of them will have been 
overcome. Professor Dyhrenfurth’s book can only re-hash the 
accounts of those that have been climbed and has next to nothing 
to tell about those that have not, and the reproduction of the 
photographs, in a book of this price, is not particularly impressive. 

ELIZABETH COXHEAD 


Alpines for the Amateur 


Tue ALPINE GARDEN. By C. F. Walker. (Collingridge, 15s.) 
ALPINE GARDENING. By Lawrence D. Hills. (Faber and Faber, 


25s.) 
SHRUBS FOR THE Rock GARDEN AND ALPINE House. By Royton 
E. Heath. (Collingridge, £2 2s.) . 


MINIATURE DaFFropiLs. By Alec Gray. (Collingridge, 15s.) 


Nor so very long ago the gulf between those who had rockeries 
and those who possessed an Alpine garden was almost as clear- 
cut as the division between coun / and commonalty. But now, 
when the private gardener is becoming very nearly as rare a 
species as the butler, the amateur is beginning to presume, gazing 
at his rock heaps, to feel a discontent with sprawling aubrietia 
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hybrids. A sign of the times, no doubt, but if it results in the 
disappearance of the traditional suburban rockery, then it will 
certainly be one up for the levelling process. 

Here are four books to help the amateur be ambitious, and 
a feature of them all is a non-specialist approach of very real 
value even to the novice. In The Alpine Garden the author puts 
emphasis on the rudiments, drainage and layout, all of it made 
to seem moderately easy, with no suggestion of those maddening 
complexities of procedure so dearly beloved of the professional 
expert. Mr. Walker's treatment will whet a stirring interest, not 
swamp it. Also he keeps clearly before him the fact that the 
average enthusiast is not prepared to hand over a large portion 
of his income to the seed merchants. The book has excellent 
colour plates. 

Alpine Gardening is more ambitious, beautifully illustrated, 
the emphasis here on design for the rock area, with sound dia- 
grams easily understood. The section ‘Alpines plant by plant,’ 
really does give the essential data on a species, the snags and the 
advantages, the problems of soil and climate. 

Shrubs for the Rock Garden and Alpine House is the type of 
handsome volume on gardening which looks a shade over- 
powering for the novice. But the author's text never hints at 
horticultural-show condescension, and amongst the innumerable 
fine plates there is a design for a simple propagating frame heated 
by a twenty-five-watt bulb. To most of us who have priced and 
considered the running costs of even a small electric soil-warming 
device this diagram will bring cheer and new hope. 

The miniature daffodil is really more a subject for the old 
rockery than an Alpine garden. But it can still be kept out of the 
new design and yet made supplementary to it, possibly a feature 
of the approach areas. And in Miniature Daffodils Alec Gray has 
written a comprehensive little book which includes interesting 
sections on propagation from seed and hybridising. Some of the 
really dwarf daffodils would make most respectable neighbours 
for Alpines. 

OSWALD WYND 


New Novels 


THE BEGGARS IN THE SUN. By Paul Darcy Boles. (Jonathan Cape, 
12s. 6d.) 

SILAS TIMBERMAN. By Howard Fast. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 

YounG Toércess. By Robert Musil. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 

THe Green Mare. By Marcel Aymé. (The Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue first three of these novels are studies of single human beings 
in their environments. Mr. Boles’s hero is a lazy, guitar-playing 
Southerner who talks like Synge set to bebop; Mr. Fast’s is that 
decent liberal professor who falls foul of that witch-hunt; Herr 
Musil's is one of the most unpleasant young men (surrounded by 
unpleasant young men) to have brooded his way across the scene 
for quite a while. 

Mr. Boles’s Carp Rambo, now, he strums and he sings and he 
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putters around and he makes love—not just to his pretty little 
nineteen-year-old wife but also to Mrs. Hattram whose husband's 
so rich and so nasty he frames Carp and nearly lands him in gaol, 
And then they all go off fishing together and instead of Clint 
Hattram getting homicidal, he cries, and slowly, somehow or 
other, just like a sentence of Mr. Boles’s, the book comes to a 
shy, shambling end. Carp is on the side of the Saroyan angels, 
and that’s about all Mr. Boles has to say about him. Yet this is 
a curiously effective book and the people who go to make up 
Carp’s first-person world, the smells and sounds of his sunny 
little town, all these emerge cleanly from the uneven, rambling 
soliloquising. 

There was a sparrow bathing himself in the basin second from 
the top. He'd perch right on the rim there and wiggle his wings, 
brrt, fast as that, and he made the old pigeons, fifty pigeons 
anyhow, that preened and waddled and bulked and sailed them- 
selves like slow bombers coming in to land around the fountain— 
he made them look cumbrous and lazy. . . . A sparrow has a wise 
free look, snappy as hell, especially around the eyes. A !ittle girl 
with soft frizzy yellow hair was standing holding herself up on 
the bars of the fence, and she watched the sparrow and laughed 
high, and it was so nice there I had to laugh too. 

That's a fair sample of Mr. Boles—some of the best (crisp, 
unconventional images), some of the worst (the flabby flopping 
away at the paragraph’s end into false-simple attitudes). This is 
a warm and interesting book, for all its weaknesses, and Mr. 
Boles is worth watching. 

Mr. Fast is too angry. As a result Silas Timberman is a tract, 
not a novel. The inexorable development of the overworked 
plot is handled with unflagging professionalism. But Professor 
Timberman himself never comes alive; he is too much all decent 
liberals in one to make any real impact as an individual; and by 
shouting at the top of his voice instead of arguing quietly (as 
Messrs. Merle Miller and Irwin Shaw have done so well) Mr. 
Fast shocks, but fails to convince. He is at his best when he’s 
dealing with the things he hates: Anthony C. Cabot, the ambitious, 
pompous humbug of a college president; Ed Lundfest, the head 
of the English department, all pipe and tweed and healthy laugh; 
Senator Brannigan, the strange, evil inquisitor (‘the body and 
face of a thug combined oddly with the eyes and attitude of a 
dreamer or a madman’)—these are characters that Mr. Fast 
destroys with a deal of efficient savagery—and a shade too much 
of enjoyment. 

But with his positive characters Mr. Fast fails. And it is this 
failure to breathe life into Timberman and his friends that reduces 
him to the status of a puppeteer. Silas Timberman is an excellent 
piece of propaganda in the early Sinclair Lewis vein; it is nota 
good novel. 

Herr Musil, already known to us as the author of that remark- 
able novel The Man Without Qualities, wrote Young Torless in 
1906. It made quite a stir at the time, and, reading it today, what's 
really surprising is that it was published at all. A humourless 
Germanic nightmare of Sralky & Co.—a kind of supremely 
sophisticated horror comic—it paints quite the ugliest picture of 
an adolescent community yet. Its plot is concerned in detail with 
the deliberate and planned perversion and degradation of a boy 
caught stealing money by three of his fellow-students at a military 
academy. Basini, the sufferer, is just as unpleasant as Reiting and 
Beineberg—the chief torturers—and Térless who, without quite 
knowing why, assists them. As a cry of horror the book is 
diabolically clear and harsh. It is exactly the right reading for a 
suicidal week-end, and if you have a full bottle of aspirin around 
I have no hesitation in recommending it. 

I should like to be able to recommend M. Aymé with equal 
firmness as an anodyne. But this is warmed-over dreary stuff. 
The Green Mare (written twenty-two years ago and now com- 
petently translated by Mr. Norman Denny) is the story of the 
Haudouin family who live in Claquebue. Their lives, and M. 
Aymé’s thoughts, revolve with perpetual roguishness around one 
pivotal topic. For fifty pages this all relatively amusing; but it 
is asking a little much from the reader to respond at a single 
level for over two hundred pages. It seems to be M. Aymé’s 
ambition to humanise the snigger. | can only conjugate him: 
jai eu Aymeé. JOHN METCALF 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


‘SHELL’ TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING 





Oil and Atomic Energy 





Sir Frederick Godber's Speech 


THe annual general meeting of the ‘Shell’ 
Transport and Trading Company Ltd. was held 
on June 1 in London. 


Sir Frederick Godber, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: In my statement I 
said that the figures of results of the Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group for the first quarter of 
1955 would be available within a few weeks. I 
am able to tell you that they are now ready, 
and are being given to the Press today. They 
disclose a net Group profit of £34.1 million, 
after the deduction of estimated taxation for 
the period based on our normal method of 
accounting. This compares with £33.4 million 
for the same period in 1954, 

It is still early to see in these results a pattern 
of this year’s trading as a whole, but | think 
I can say that the Group's business has come 
up to expectations so far, and the results are 
not unsatisfactory. You will appreciate that 
no part of this income has yet been distributed 
to parent companies—your company and 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Company. 

I would like to take this opportunity to say 
a few words about the important question of 
atomic power which is the subject of so much 
discussion today. In our annual report we men- 
tioned that at a conservative estimate world 
energy requirements over the next 25 years will 
rise on the average by three per cent per 
annum, and consequently will be double the 
present figure by about 1980. Until such time as 
atomic power has become a significant factor, 
the oil industry wili be called upon to make an 
increasingly important contribution to these 
energy requirements, but even if we look ahead 
to the time when atomic power will be starting 
to play the great part tor which it is destined, 
its role, as far as we can see it today, will 
primarily be the production of low-cost 
electricity. While atomic power plants may dis- 
place a certain amount of heavy fuel, low-cost 
electricity spells increased productivity, which 
in turn will create greater demands tor petro- 
leum products. All our studies on this subject 
have in fact led us to the conclusion that in the 
forseeable future atomic power will be comple- 
mentary to, rather than competitive with, 
energy derived from oil. 

Low-cost energy will be the vital factor in 
the raising of our future standard of living, and 
it is with this in mind that I have made com- 
ments in my statement, both of this and pre- 
vious years, about the ill-effects on the 
economy of the country of excessively high 
taxation on petrol and diesel fuel used for 
vehicles. It is therefore encouraging to note that 
the leaders of political parties have recently 
given recognition to the problems created by 
these taxes; and I sincerely hope that, now that 
the election is over, remedial action in this 
sphere will be taken at the first opportunity. 


Ot the large revenue raised from taxes on 
vehicles and their fuel only a small fraction is 
devoted to maintenance and improvement of 
roads. The result is that the roads are quite 
inadequate to bear the traflic of today in this 
country, where its density is the highest in the 
world. Road development has fallen badly 
behind the general industrial development of 
the country. This lag must be made good, 


The report was adopted. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC 
CORPORATION 


Results Show a Satisfactory increase 


Tue sixth annual general meeting of The Con- 
solidated Zinc Corporation Limited will be 
held on June 22 at 37 Dover Street, London, W. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. John R. 
Govett: ' 

The results for 1954 show a satisfactory in- 
crease over the previous year and reflect the 
higher prices realised from sales of lead and 
zinc, the profit before taxation amounting to 
£4,696,142, compared with £2.516,562 for 
1953, an increase of £2,179,580. This result is 
arrived at after charging depreciation of 
£942,673, compared with £837,471 for 1953. 
Taxation absorbs £2,229,409, compared with 
£1,043,799 for 1953. 

The net profit for 1954 amounts to 
£2,383,378, compared with £1,393,022 for 1953. 
Provisions set aside in previous years and now 
no longer required, amounting to £141,490, 
have been credited to the Consolidated Appro- 
priation Account. Transfers to general reserve 
have been made of £1,500,000, which com- 
pares with total transfers in 1953 of £1,130,000. 

An interim dividend of Is. 3d. per share, 
compared with Is. per share for 1953, was paid 
on Ist January, 1955, and a final dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share is being recommended, pay- 
able on the Capital increased by the rights 
issue in December, 1954. The balance on the 
Consolidated Appropriation Account carried 
forward at 3ist December, 1954, amounts to 
£905,445, an increase of £61,475 over the 
balance at 3lst December, 1953. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Capital expenditure. during the year on 
buildings, plant, machinery and equipment 
amounted to £1,049,116 (compared with 
£1,470,053 for 1953). 

To make provision for the present pro- 
gramme of capital and exploration expenditure 
up to the end of 1956 and towards future pro- 
jects and contingencies, an issue was made in 
December last of 2,182,694 Ordinary shares of 
£1 each. 

An important step in the integration of the 
Group was taken in January, 1955, when an 
offer was made to holders of Imperial Smelt- 
ing Corporation Limited 6} per cent. Prefer- 
ence shares to exchange their shares for 44 per 
cent. Preference shares in the parent company, 
and this offer has been accepted by holders of 
99 per cent. of the shares. 

During the past nine months deliveries of 
both lead and zinc to the US stockpile have 
been on a sufficient scale to allow the stocks 
of these metats to fall to a comfortable level. 
Gradually increasing consumption of both 
metals has also narrowed the gap between 
supply and demand, but there is little doubt 
that if present prices are maintained by any 
artificial stimulus there will be a tendency for 
production to increase rather more rapidly 
than consumption. If, therefore, the prop 
which the stockpile has given to the market 
were to be removed a fall in prices could be 
anticipated. However, purchases that will have 
been made by the stockpile in the first year 
will fall well short of the target that was orig- 
inally envisaged and it has recently been an- 
nounced that the operations of the stockpile 
will be continued for a further period. I trust, 
however, that such purchases will be so ad- 
justed that greater stability can be created in 
the metal markets of the world. 

The summary of activities published with 
the report and accounts shows that the year’s 
operations have achieved increased output and 
improved efficiencies in all the major branches 
of our activities. 

Given freedom from any major disturbance 
in world affairs we can, I feel, look forward to 
the future with confidence. 


JUNE 3, 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE CO. 
LTD. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of tke Pro- 
vincial Insurance Co. Ltd. will be held at the 
Head Office in Kendal on 8th June, 1955, at 
noon. 

The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s statement: 

Before speaking of the actual underwriting 
profits, | think it is worthy of note that the net 
premium income of the Company has passed 
the £5m. mark. The underwriting results of 
the year in point of actual profit are the 
second best in the history of the Company. 
At one time they promised even to pass last 
year’s record figures, but the latter end of the 
year brought a sudden accession of claims, 
particularly in the Motor department, and 
there is unpleasant evidence that this feature 
is continuing into the new year. 

Turning to the individual departments, ance 
again the Fire department showed up well 
with a commendable increase in income and 
a very satisfactory profit of £146,435. The 
results in the home field in particular are a 
cause for congratulation. The Accident ac- 
count is largely dominated by the Motor 
figures to which allusion has already been 
made, and the usual complaint still remains 
that adequate rates for Employers Liability 
business seem very little nearer realisation. In 
the Marine account a slight increase in 
premium income was due, not to any relaxa- 
tion of the policy of deliberate restraint to 
which I have referred on previous occasions, 
but to certain changes in our reinsurance 
arrangements. Unfortunately there is no sign 
of any improvement in the conditions pre- 
vailing in the Marine market. In spite of the 
very guarded view we must take of under- 
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writing profits in the future, the composition 
of. our Marine reserve has justified us in 
transferring £50,000 from profits earned 


prior to 1951. 

There are a number of points in the Profit 
and Loss account on which | should like to 
make brief comment. It will be noted that the 
gross interest, dividends and rents have in- 
creased by the remarkable figure of £110,000, 
The effect of double tax relief which I men- 
tioned last year, an improvement in property 
revenue, and an increase in invested tunds 
have all been contributory factors, but a 
major contribution has come from increased 
dividends on our substantial holdings of 
ordinary shares. 

On the receipts side, a trausfer of £200,000 
has been made from undisclosed reserves no 
longer considered necessary, to used for 
capital purposes referred to later. The in- 
creased dividend of 2/6d. per share, against 
2/- last year, is a reflection of the fuller 
investment policy purswed and the rise in 
interest and dividend income. We continue, 
however, to observe the principle of keeping 
all dividend payments within the net receipts 
available from interest and dividends received 
after making an allowance for profits tax. 

Finally there is a transfer of £500,000 to a 
special Capital reserve. It has been recog: 
nised for many years that our capital struc- 
ture has not grown in any adequate relation 
to the growth in the Company's assets. Not 
only is this true but, as a result, the dividends 
being paid on the Ordinary capital present a 
misleading picture of the percentage earnings 
on the capital actually employed in the busi- 
ness. Within the next few months, with the 
consent already received of the Capital Issues 
Committee, it is proposed to hold General 
Meetings at which the shareholders will be 
asked to approve the increase of the Ordinary 
capital by £500,000 by the capitalisation of the 
special Capital reserve referred to above and 
the issue to the Ordinary shareholders of 


2,000,000 shares of 5/- each, credited as fully 
paid. The strength of the Company is in no 
(Continued at foot of next page) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


As everyone knows, the trade boom, which 
almost every country seems to be enjoying, 
can be stopped dead in Great Britain by 
prolonged industrial disputes. And that 
would mean bear markets in the sterling 
exchange as well as on the Stock Exchange. 
Whether the relations between management 
and men will always be worse in the case 
of the nationalised industries than in private 
enterprise I do not know, but unless strike 
action on the railways is once and for all 
abandoned it is hardly worth while spend- 
ing £1,200 million on new railway equip- 
ment. That incidentally is the corner-stone 
of the Conservative five-year economic 
plan, and it would be a great pity if it were 
to be suspended, for a modern railway 
system in this country has the chance of a 
real come-back. Transport costs are a vital 
concern to every manufacturer and with an 
out-of-date, overcrowded road system there 
is no reason why the railways should not 
offer a competitive transport service for 
many types of product. ‘But we must re- 
member, said Sir Geoffrey Heyworth at 
the Unilever annual megting last week, 
‘that the frequent threat of strike on the 
part of any particular form of transport 
can only make industry hesitate to commit 
itself too much to that form.’ 

I wish the footplate men would use their 
present self-imposed leisure in reading Sir 
Geoffrey Heyworth’s unbiased, objective 
comments on what efficient transport means 
to the industrialist. Transport, like every- 
thing else, has its price and it will be very 
easy for railway labour in this competitive 
world to price itself out of a job. Being a 
major part of the distribution process, 
transport is a major element of all indus- 
trial costs. In the case of Unilever, for ex- 
ample, the annual expenditure on transport 
is equivalent to nearly one-half of the total 
salary and wage bill of their 250,000 em- 
ployees. A striking illustration of the rise 
in transport costs was given by Sir Geoffrey 
Heyworth. While the labour cost of pro- 





PROVINCIAL INSURANCE CO., LTD.—contd. 
way impaired, and as capital is non-dis- 
tributable, it has even greater security for the 
policyholders. The actual amount of dividend 
distributed to the equity holder is not affected 
and can only increase with the growth in in- 
vested earnings of the Company. 

I come now to the Consclidated Balance 


Sheet. Under ‘Investments,’ the rise in the 
book value of our investments reflects the 
fuller investment policy to which I have 


alluded previously. The reserve allocation of 
£500,000 has already been dealt with and I 
do not think there are any items which call for 
comment, other than the passing of yet 
inother landmark, the attainment of a total 
assets figure of £10m. 

It only remains for me to add my thanks, 
which are not less real for being annual, to 
Mr. Henderson, our General Manager, to the 
team of executive managers and their assis- 
tants under them and to all the Branch 
Managers at home and abroad who have 
contributed to the year’s results. And indeed 
my thanks would be incomplete if I did not 
say how much we owe not only to our own 
rank and file for their loyal endeavours, but 
to all those wider public, brokers, agents and 
friends, who in all parts of the world main- 
tain such goodwill towards us and who con- 
tinue to give us their generous support. 


ducing a ton of Lever washing powder is 
thirteen man-hours, the cost of delivering 
it 200 miles from factory to retailer is now 
the equivalent of nineteen man-hours. A 
day's delay in the world-wide transport 
operations of Unilever would tie up another 
£5 million of their working capital. 


7 * * 


The idea of Minister-appointed public 
boards for our nationalised industries was, 
I understand, Mr. Herbert Morrison’s in- 
vention. It is an undemocratic set-up and is 
not even subject to adequate Parliamentary 
supervision. The Public Accounts Commit- 
tee is a poor substitute for shareholders’ 
control at public meetings. These boards 
would certainly not pass the efficiency test 
for large-scale private enterprise. On the 
vital question of good human relationships 
between management and men they have 
been conspicuously unsuccessful. Private 
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enterprise knows that unless it secures the 
full co-operation of its employees at all 
levels it will be left behind in the competi- 
tive race. In the case of the railways an 
understanding with labour is all the more 
important because electrification and diesel- 
isation, the closing down of unprofitable 
lines and the introduction of automatic 
machinery for handling goods at depots, 
involve the dismissal of redundant staff in 
large numbers. The nation does not owe 
useless railway workers a living on the rail- 
ways, but it can absorb all of them in other 
industries which are now hard pressed for 
labour. If the railway unions do not recog- 
nise the urgent need for this rationalisation 
the sooner they are made to do so the 
better. This issue will have to be fought out 
sooner or later if the nation is to survive. 
It would be wise to settle it today when 
production is expanding, trade is booming, 
and there are far more vacancies than un- 
employed. Indeed, the present opportunity 
to bring our industrial equipment up to 
date without causing hardship to the 
workers may never be repeated. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CU 


THESE have been exciting days in the stock 
markets. On the election news industrial 
shares broke through their February index 
high of 1974 with a jump to 199.4, thus 
proving to the satisfaction of some chart- 
ists that this is still a bull market. But on 
the next working day, with the railway 
strixe news following hard on the political 
jamboree, the index fell to 197 and below. 
What the charts really prove it is difficult 
to say. I suppose the election spree might 
just as well be called a false move in a 
bear market. The future is still uncertain. 
Although industrial reports and dividends 
are still good, the rate of increase in pro- 
fits must obviously be slowing down. 
According to the index, the average earn- 
ings yield on industrial shares is still the 
satisfactory one of 12} per cent., but at 
4} per cent. the average dividend yield is 
only 0.60 per cent. above the yield on Old 
Consols. This is a much smaller margin 
than the conventional | per cent. to 1} per 
cent. and it will have to be corrected 
eventually either by a rise in dividends or 
by a rise in the gilt-edged market or by a 
fall in the equity shares. There is at present 
no sign of the gilt-edged market recover- 
ing. The money squeeze is still being held 
and the banks last month had to sell more 
investments than they did in April (which 
was £65 millions’ worth) in order to protect 
their liquidity ratios. It looks as if there 
will have to be eventually a fall in equity 
shares, but I must confess that in spite of 
the present reaction—due to the strike 
emergency —the underlying strength of 
equity shares is very impressive. Who wants 
to sell them while there is an inflation of 
wages in full swing? The investment buy- 
ing which was suspended by the election 
has still to make its full impression in the 
markets. And it is now supplemented in 
certain markets by buying from America 
which has carried IMPERIAL CHEMICALS up 
to 52s. 3d. I have continually recommended 
these shares as the best of inflation hedges, 
and if the dividend is increased this year to 
124 per cent., as I anticipate, | would not 
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regard the shares as too dear, compared 
with other ‘blue chips,’ even if they went 
to 60s. 

+ . 

P & O stockholders should at last be 
satisfied with the chairman’s statement at 
the annual general meeting, especially as 
it was coupled with the announcement of 
a 100 per cent. bonus. As a result of the 
financial survey, the fleets will now be 
shown at cost, less depreciation at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum. This will raise 
the value of the fixed assets shown in the 
balance sheet from £107 million to £135 
million. Capital and revenue reserves go up 
from £103 million to £117 million, and 
there is a new tax reserve of £204 million. 
It is, however, not so encouraging to know 
that 1954 profits represented a return, after 
tax, of only 3.8 per cent. on the revised 
assets. Nevertheless, the chairman seemed 
confident of the future, and there is 
no doubt that P & O management is first 
class and will secure any profit there 
is to be made in this difficult business. 
Stockholders have not had a bad deal in the 
past. The deferred dividend, which stood 
at 6} per cent. in 1939, had,risen to 12 per 
cent. in 1949, and has been increased every 
single year since then. At 68s. 9d. the de- 
ferred stock yields 4.6 per cent. on the 
present dividend of 16 per cent., which is 
3.8 times covered by earnings. According 
to the revised balance sheet its net assets 
value is about 140s. 

7 * + 


My colleague referred last week to the 
fall in the price of tea. It remains for me to 
add that most tea-producing companies 
sold a large proportion of their crops at 
much higher prices in 1954 than those 
ruling today. I have always urged investors, 
in buying tea shares, to keep to the quality 
producers, to give preference to those in 
India, and not to forget to sell their shares 
when the market is active. The dividends 
due in August will be high enough to make 
present share prices look attractive. 
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- 
‘“‘ The strength of a free Press d d 
e strength of a free Press depends 
ultimately upon the paper resources 
Ti 
f the printin —that i i 
of the printing presses at Is 1 
In; 
° CI 
to say, upon a regular and sufficient 
en 
ly of newsprint ” 
supply Of newsprin er 
ime 
in 
Sir Eric Bowater at the Annual General Meeting of The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited os 
un 
tet 
Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater announced a , Press depends ultimately upon the paper re- | tinued to increase. It had therefore been 
programme for considerable expansion in the | sources of the printing presses—that is to | decided to instal a new  paper-making 
paper industry at the Annual General Meet- | say, upon a regular and sufficient, might I say, | machine at Tennessee immediately, in addi- 
ing of The Bowater Paper Corporation | abundant, supply of newsprint.” tion to the two existing machines, The new 
Limited on 25th May, 1955. The Meeting was | Sir Fric gave further details of the Master machine should be in production by the the 
held at Chester in order that shareholders | Plan for the expansion of the British mills autumn of 1956 and by 1957 it was hoped be 
could visit Ellesmere Port to tour the Mersey | and factories, and he disclosed that this de- that the output of these machines would reach to 
Mills and adjoining Multiwall Sack Factory velopment programme would cost about £25 275,000 tons a year. The additional funds the 
Sir Eric stated that the past year had been | millions. The programme should be com- | needed for this development, $25,000,000, are Scl 
one of great achievements and great decisions. | pleted in four to five years, and included two | being obtained entirely in North America on pa 
All plants, factories and mills had reached | new paper machines at Mersey Mills and | Satisfactory terms. — ; 
the highest production level in their history, | two at Thames Mills, thereby adding some | _ The Corporation's Canadian Mills at ~s 
Earnings for the 15-month period to Decem- | 225,000 tons of various grades of paper to | Corner Brook, Newfoundland, were to em- no 
ber last exceeded £13 million, and the Direc- | the Organisation’s British output annually. | bark on a considerable expansion programme, pal 
tors recommended a final dividend of 15 per In addition, a‘new groundwood mill would | to be financed entirely out of their own re- cal 
cent. on the Ordinary capital, which, with the | be built at the Mersey Mills, consuming | sources. The Corporation had formed a fru 
interim dividend of 7} per cent. paid last | home-grown wood, whilst another building | s¢parate company, The Bowater Power Com- my 
October, totalled 224 per cent, for the fifteen- | board mill would also be built in the North. pany Limited to take over and operate the ine 
month period—equivalent to a rate of 18 per A further project related to the Corpora- Deer Lake hydro-electric power station near ~ 
cent. per annum, compared with 16 per cent tion’s recent purchase of the St. Andrew | Corner Brook, originally designed to serve 
for the previous year. All employees in the | Mills, makers of “Andrex,” “Camelia” and | the mills but now also serving many other h 
British Isles were to receive a bonus equal to | other high-quality cleansing and toilet tissues, | CUStOmers in a rapidly developing area. The the 
three weeks’ basic pay, in recognition of the | —another factory would be built beside the | "sulting cash received by the Corner Brook 69 
enthusiasm and efficiency with which they | Thames Mills to develop to the fullest pos- | COMPany, Bowater’s Newfoundland Pylp and 93 
have carried out their duties sible extent the tissue market. Paper Mills, from the sale of these assets had 
Sir Eric quoted a famous British humorous During the year the Bowater Steamship — oo = ne the whole of that 
periodical (Punch) which had wittily re- | Company had been formed to run the Cor- | “‘ oie  & ~— d thee ‘moet of the cont of 
buked a section of the British newspaper poration’s new fleet of ships, in repiacement British devel - fe aan : id af = 
Press for “artless duplicity’ in criticising | of a former fleet seriously depleted by war | | a A ae om tg i Beaty b wom op 
Bowaters’ profits in the light of British news- | losses. Two new ships had been launched, an iil et tbe = a The Co ut — pre 
print needs. Punch had shrewdly pointed out and another would shortly be ordered. } oe po Nome phage ny A te cot ae ane 
that the greater part of Bowaters’ earnings Speaking of the new Bowater Mills in Ten- |  eneeaitie sin: ter ceene ail slain. on tein. £}. 
came from diversified overseas interests. Su nessee, U.S.A., which began production last ne sharehold ors, n i a resoluti on for th in 
Eric added: “Despite the increase of | year, Sir Eric stated that the output rate, me ase af the C h od ition’s : sical b the / 
£2 5s. per ton (last January) . the cost | already high, had risen in the past six weeks freee oodpe Ge “at de ee eee 
; _ : ~ ; pas | creation of additional Ordinary shares was the 
to publishers in the United Kingdom of the from 145,000 to 160,000 tons of newsprint | passed at the Meeting. Later in the year the ; 
newsprint made in the home mills is still | a year, and from 60,000 to 65,000 tons of | eoehenn — d to odie ti auam a - oo mil 
the lowest of any that they buy. . . . That | sulphate pulp. The machines had also created | organisation a } eyed pital of SE ieee rae £68 
increase barely covered the higher prices for | an all-time world record for newsprint pro- | me and its subsidiaries in the United King. for 
raw materials and the cost of manufacture | duction by operating at 2,100 feet a minute. | dom. in order to render the capital structure A 
aad eo ay Se a Oe The demand for newsprint through the | more flexible. It is also hoped that a further hac 
ay mag ne y tte dt * : - sNoit Sn PF ene free world was extremely high, and both cir- | funding issue of Ordinary shares can then be den 
os in rn ay cae ' 1 ow de “this 4 culations and the sizes of newspapers con- ' made, as fore-shadowed in July, 1954. ord 
generally well known.’ eectaitte tani ~ . : an 
Referring to the newspaper strike Sir Eric ne : oy | ae & | And in the Tennessee Mills, the installation “ 
stated: “We felt it to be our duty to continue | volves, in the United Kingdom alone, @ | of another machine alongside the two which ” 
full production in the interests of both our | £25,000,000 expansion plan. Four new high- | were brought into operation as recently as 
employees and our customers. The paper | speed paper machines, each costing more : . ae 
mabe has a high obligation in a democracy, | than camamn each jo tha + thal July, 1954, will — increase the newsprint 
for the spoken word is not enough to maintain | lla in Seer 2 8 ae | capacity of these mills, the most modern in [ 
free discussion in modern times. A freg Press | pitch, form the core of the expansion of the | the world, by 50 per cent. Pap 
also essenual, and the strength of a free | Organisation’s mills in Kent and Cheshire. and 
ot 
wal 
two 
° e the 
| e bowater rganisation ou 
pro 
4 put 
- , rarre . . + + ® e . . r . ~ lati 
GREAT BRITAIN * UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CANADA* AUSTRALIA * SOUTH AFRICA the 
- = , ‘ , the 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND* NORWAY* SWEDEN ees 
Copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater, Chairman of the Corporation, are ngu 
available on application to the Secretary, Bowater House, Stratton Street, London, W1 an | 
last 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LTD. 





Viscount Kemsley’s Annual Review 





Tue 31st Annual General Meeting of Kemsley 
Newspapers Limited was held on the 2nd June, 
1955, at Kemsley House, London. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the Statement of the 
Chairman, the Viscount Kemsley, submitted 
with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1954, at the Meeting :— 

This statement occurs on the morrow of the 
greatest crisis through which the newspaper 
industry has had to pass since the general strike 
in 1926. 

These recent events overshadow the trading 
results tor 1954 which in themselves were not 
unsatisfactory, as you will see trom the 
wcounts, 


PENSION SCHEME 

The most important event to be noticed in 
the accounts is one which is primarily for the 
benefit of the employees of the group. I refer 
to the inauguration on Ist December, 1954, of 
the Kemsley Newspapers Employees’ Pension 
Scheme, On many occasions in the past I have 
mentioned that it was our intention to initiate 
such a scheme and I have given some indica- 
tion of the difficulties involved and the pre- 
paratory work and negotiations that had to be 
carried out. The bringing of the scheme to 
fruition has been a source of satisfaction to 
my colleagues and myself but especially to me; 
indeed, I am proud to say that its achievement 
has realised one of my cherished ambitions. 

You will get some idea of the magnitude of 
the scheme when I tell you that there are some 
6,900 eligible employees in the group and some 
93 per cent of these have elected to join. 


NET PROFIT 

Turning now to the results of the year’s 
operations you will see from the consolidated 
profit and loss account that the trading profits 
and sundry income of the group amounted to 
£1,564,000 in 1954 as compared with £1,335,000 
in 1953, an increase of £229,000. 

After providing for taxation and deducting 
the share of profits (£6,000) attributable to 
minority interests there remains a balance of 
£685,000 which is the net profit of the group 
for the year attributable to our company. 

Against this background your directors have 
had to make their decision as to the final divi- 
dend which they should recommend on the 
ordinary stock. After very careful considera- 
tion we have decided to recommend the same 
distribution as last year, that is 5 per cent, 
making 10 per cent for the year. 


SOLID PROGRESS 


During 1954 the total circulation of news- 
papers in general tended to become stabilised 
and the sharp and often sensational movements 
of circulation which characterised the post- 
war years seem to have come to an end as, 
two years ago, I indicated would probably be 
the case. Nevertheless, the overall picture of 
our own publications is one of solid and steady 
progress. Although for some years we have 
published audited and certified figures of circu- 
lation, this year we associated ourselves with 
the Audit Bureau of Circulation, and to quote 
the headline in the World’s Press News of 
January 21st, 1955, “Kemsley’s first A.B.C. 
figures show large gains’—having risen from 
an average of 7,892.831 copies per issue in the 
last six months of 1953 to a figure of 8,137,703 


copies per issue in the corresponding period of 
1954. The figures are even more impressive 
when I say that this means we were selling 
over 22,000,000 copies of the group papers a 
week, which represented an increase of more 
than 700,000 as compared with the same period 
in the previous year. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


It gives me great pleasure again to record a 
substantial increase in the circulation of the 
Sunday Times. Last year I was able to say that 
during 1953 the circulation of the Sunday 
Times increased by nearly 50,000. The net sale 
of the Sunday Times as certified by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation shows an increase in the 
period July-December, 1954, of 49,220 copies 
per issue over the corresponding period of 1953 
and reached a record average sale during the 
period of 600,266 per issue. You will be inter- 
ested to learn that there has been a marked 
increase in the readership amongst the younger 
age groups. 


WELSH ENTERPRISE 


We found it possible to produce special 
Welsh and West Country editions of the 
Empire News when on October 3rd we 
inaugurated the printing and publishing of this 
newspaper at our plant in Cardiff (as well as 
in Manchester). It was thus able to serve a 
new and populous area with later news to the 
great benefit both of our readers and of the 
circulation of the newspaper. The newspaper 
has now the highest circulation in the Group, 
selling more than 2,000,000 copies every week. 


READERSHIP SURVEYS 


Last year I referred to the Research 
Organisation we had established within our 
Advertisement Department. The purpose of the 
organisation was to supply to advertisers and 
advertising agents useful and precise informa- 
tion about the circulation of our newspapers 
and the nature of our readership. Every year, 
advertising becomes more and more of an exact 
science and it is reasonable that advertisers and 
their agents should be able to assess as closely 
as possible the value, for their particular pro- 
ducts, of the advertising space which they buy. 
No longer is it sufficient to make a rough and 
ready calculation of cost per 1,000 readers. 

The advertiser wants to know who those 
readers are, where they are and, indeed, as 
much other information about them as can be 
reasonably and accurately obtained. We have 
already undertaken surveys for various areas 
in which our publications circulate and we have 
been most gratified by the interest excited and 
the value attached to them. I mention in par- 
ticular the most exhaustive survey of the North 
of England which has been widely circulated 
amongst our clients and which met with such 
a demand that a reprint has already been 
necessary. We are confident that our policy 
has been justified and we have other surveys in 
preparation. This work has reinforced our 
belief of the great value of our provincial 
morning and evening newspapers and of the 
unique coverage we can give in many important 
parts of the country at a most economical cost. 

I am particuiarly glad that these new 
developments have been received so cordially 
by advertising agents. We never forget the 
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degree to which our own prosperity depends 
on retaining to the full the confidence of our 
good friends in the advertising profession. 


COMMERCIAL TV 


A new phase in advertising development has 
come into prospect with the introduction of 
Independent Television. It may be that Com- 
mercial Television will open a new and 
important field of advertising but it would be 
a bold man who would make any firm pro- 
phecies. As you may have read, the oppor- 
tunity was afforded to us to interest ourselves 
in this new development, and negotiations with 
the Independent Television Authority are pro- 
ceeding at the present time. 


NEWSPAPER PRICES 


It is my considered judgment that the use of 
newspaper advertising yields an important 
profit for all those advertisers who use the 
space they buy wisely and well, We must 
always remember, however, that newspapers 
are continuously in competition with other 
advertising media. 

When I turn to the prices of newspapers to 
the public I am struck by the difference 
between the prices of newspapers in this 
country and the prices in most other parts of 
the world. So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover the prices of newspapers to the public 
in this country are not merely cheaper but con- 
siderably cheaper than abroad. For example, 
while our national dailies continue to sell for 
14d. and most of our provincial dailies for 2d., 
most daily newspapers abroad appear to cost 
in the neighbourhood of 3d. to 4d. The range 
of Sunday paper ce is still greater, ‘rom 4d. 
in Germany to Is. 9d. for the New York Sun- 
day Times in the United States. 

Increases in the prices of newspapers have 
been inevitable in the post-war years. Hitherto 
newspapers appear, to use the economists’ 
term, to have been inelastic in demand. There 
can, however, be no guarantee that this will 

continue to be the case, although even now by 
comparison with aimost everything else on 
which the public spend their money the 
increases in newspaper prices, as compared 
with 1939, are much smaller. 


EMPIRE JOURNALISTS 


Fach year, for some years past, I have 
referred to the progress of the Kemsley Empire 
Journalists Scholarship Scheme, and each year, 
I am more impressed by the prestige gained by 
our organisation, both here at home and in 
the Dominions, by the visits of these young 
journalists. Equally, | am impressed with the 
care taken by the authorities in the Dominions 
in selecting those who are to be given this 
unique and valuable opportunity of expanding 
their knowledge and experience, and each year 
I am more than ever satisfied that those who 
come to spend a year with us are worthy 
ambassadors of their respective Dominions. 
While they are in this country, no doors are 
closed to them, and my gratitude is great to all 
those leaders in every walk of national life who 
so gladly give their time to receiving and 
instructing these scholarship holders. 


THE FUTURE 


This is an unusually difficult year for me to 
look into the future. I have told you of the 
losses we have sustained which must be borne 
in the accounts of the current vear. 1 cannot 
yet estimate the extent to which we may be 
able to recover some of these losses by in- 
creased revenue. We are, moreover, aware that 
already new and heavy demands are to be 
made upon us for increased salaries and wages. 
You will understand, therefore, that I cannot 
at this moment be expected to make any firm 
forecast of the current year’s working, but 
your directors can be relied upon to do all in 
their power to secure a favourable result for 
1955. 
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Baedeker with the Lid Off 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 274 
Report by Allan O. Waith 


The atmosphere of Boston. was 


neatly summed up in 


the well-known verse: 


‘1 come from the city of Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Lowells speak only to Cabots 
And the Cabots speak only to God.’ 
Competitors were asked for a four-line epigram on any town or city, at home or abroad 


—preferably not too obscure. 

THIS competition, though depressing for the 
travel agent, provided a useful holiday list 
of places to be missed at all costs. In over 
two hundred entries, most of them of a 
high standard, there were far more quotable 
items than can possibly be printed. There 
was no difficulty in selecting Erica Scott's 
epitome of Southport for a first prize of £3, 
with £1 each to H. A. C. Evans and Douglas 
Hawson. Honourable mention to all those 
whose entries appear below, several of 
which run the prize-winners very close, and 
also to J. P. Mullarky, Gillian Gavin- 
Brown, Una Cheverton, R. J. Hirst, Ursula 
L. Bowlby, Nancy Gunter, Mrs. I. M. 
Roberts, D. L. L. Clarke, ‘Katy, R. Ken- 
nard Davis, Nan Wishart, G. J. Blundell 
and Mrs. R. McDonald, for whose entries 
there is insufficient space. 


PRIZES 
(ERICA SCOTT) 


On Southport, where a statue of Queen Victoria 
surveys the promenade. 


We are all of us snobs at Southport, 
For the Queen looks down on me 
As | look down on the foreshore— 
And it looks down on the sea. 


(H. A. C. EVANS) 


Can this be the City of London, 

The dream of Sir Christopher Wren? 
Si nunc monumentum requiris 

You're in for a shock. Look again! 


(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
In the narrow streets of York, 
Where the Minster looms over the scene, 
Two of each three are Canons 
And the other one is a Dean. 


COMMENDED 
I come from the Univ. of Oxford, 
The city of cars and the jam, 
I know and have even seen Cambridge, 
And I’m glad I am where I am. 
(F. E, THOMAS) 


How worthy 
Hull 
But God! 
How dull. 
(C. PLACE) 


They raise the hymn 
In chapels grim, 
And wear no makeup 
In the borough of Bacup. 
(REV. D. M. GREENHALGH) 


I come from the city of Cardiff, 
The haunt of the preacher and poet, 
Where there's no keeping up with the Joneses, 
And don’t the Joneses know it! 
(E. C. JENKINS) 
In Beverley Hills, California, 
Where they drink from a Hollywood Bowl 
They have glands or neuroses for playmates 
And CinemaScope for a soul. 
(JOHN G. BARRADALE) 
Betwixt the Castle 
And the Thames 
My native Windsor 
Condescends. 
(D. WYLOW) 


I come from the city of Chichester, 

In the county where Belloc has trod, 

Where the Bishop speaks only to Baptists, 

And the Baptists think Graham is God. 
(T. W. GERVAIS) 


A word on the ¢ity of Worcester, 
Renowned for Floods, Cricket and Fane: 
Its Women take some getting use’ter— 
They are so uncommonly plain. 
(D. M. BUDDEN) 
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We've recently come up to Cambridge— 
To laze, or to play, or to cram— 
Where the streets are reserved for the cyclist, 
And the others don’t matter a damn, 
(J. W. MCFEETERS) 
Here’s to old Aberdeen city, 
The home of tall stories of thrift, 
Where the folk can afford to be witty, 
Since the habit’s well known as a gift. 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 
I come from the town of Poona 
Where militant bores are bred; 
Where Majors talk only of Colonels 
And Colonels repeat what they’ve said. 
(ALAN WHARAM) 
Boasted goal of all roads’ meeting, 
Haunt of artist, prelate, jurist, 
What are lesser Romans doing? 
Principally the British tourist. 
(SIR JOHN CRAIG) 
I'm a man of Las Vegas, Nevada, 
The card-sharpers’ town where, of course, 
If your wife loses money on credit, 
You can always get a divorce. 
(N. P. GOODISON) 
Birmingham City’s a one-way town, 
Roun’ and roun’ and roun’ an’ roun’, 
Wherever it is you want to go 
You're bound to end in Colmore Row. 
(RICHARD GREET) 
They say of grimy Manchester, 
‘The best way out is gin’; 
A better far, I must suppose, 
Is never to go in. 
(GUY KENDALL) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 277 
Set by Tom Bowling 


An electronic brain has written a love 
letter, beginning, ‘Dearest Sweetheart : You 
are my avid fellow being. My affection 
curiously clings to your passionate wish, 
and ending ‘Yours beautifully.’ A prize of 
£5 is offered for a ‘poison pen’ letter, a plea 
to the income tax authorities, a publisher's 
letter of rejection, a piece of advice to the 
lovelorn, or a diplomatic note, from a 
similar source. Limit 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator, Competition 
No. 277,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by June 14. Results in the 
Spectator of June 24. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 837 2 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 First turning to the east (6). 1 No doubt they, too, turn eventually if 10 
4 It’s all very mysterious (8). tardily (9). , 
ed 4A - 2 Eradicate the hindrance; it’s quite 
10 The way in which to sing a canon? (7), small (7). 
11 Stormy night for a character on Egdon 3 Desirable aspect of aces in a coach ir) 
Heath (7). (4-2-4). ; 
12,13 Old father and contrary gardener 5 ae pon Por wg things American 
3 . . . - . 
_ the throne (7, 3, 4). 6 Hat that indicates that no gate-crashers 1s 
15 Does it make the teeth chatter? (7). will be allowed (4). 
17 Password for dictators (7). 7 The mathematician scatters frost over 
, . Ann (7). 
19 Not wanted in the works, or is it? (7). 8 Prisoner’s Base (5). 19 20 
21 Albert does this when on the watch (7) 9 Very early architect (4). 
23 Old Possum’s are Practical! (4). / i ian judiciary takes particular notice 
24 She didn’t work on daisies at Cradley 46 For light-handed as well as light-footed - 
Heath (10). competitors (5-4). 
27 ‘Do you remember an Inn, ? asked = byte yey G. >. ) 
Belloc (7). 22 Miss Woodhouse gets a very brief v7 
28 Calm era in the confectionery trade (7). acknowledgment from the signaller in 
‘ , -ol aol? the morning (3, 4). 
29 aan yt avails the — 23 They may be sweet or toothsome (5). 
. ” . 25 Dislocated chin (4). 29 
30 They're trying for a writer (6). 26 Ring up—for the little bloodsucker (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. 
opened after n00n on June 14 and addressed: Cros 


They will be awarded to the senders of the 


‘st two correct solutions 
sword No. $37, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on June 17 


Solution to No. 835 on page iii 


Winners of Crossword No. 835: Dr. & Mrs. R. N. P. Wison, 27 SKINNER 
Street, WHitsy, YORKs, and Mr. ANDREW M. CLaye, | NorTH GRANGS 


Mount, LEeDs 6. 
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Classified advertisements must be| 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages) 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, | 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





| 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT | 
The entagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 


AN INTERESTING POSITION with a 
pleasant, expanding City office is offered to a 
Shorthand or Emidicta Typist with above- 
average intelligence and initiative. No Satur- 
days, holidays arranged. CITY 3641. 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS, 
NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applica- 
tions for about 15 pensionable posts. Age at 
least 21 on Ist March, 1955. University edu- 
cation and knowledge of economics desir- 





able. Final year university students may 
apply. Experience ot public speaking, super- 
vision of office procedure. organisation of 


work with the public an advantage. Starting 
salary for men (including extra duty allow- 
ance, where payable according to age. c.k., 


at 21 £434; at 25 or over on entry £559 
Maximum £1,112. Somewhat lower for 
women (above age 21) and for provincial 
posts. Prospects of promotion. Particulars 


and application form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No. 154/55. Applica- 
tion forms to be returned by 16th June, 1955 


BBC requires Finnish Programme Organiser 
for European Services (must be British 
nationality), Duties: planning broadcasts in 
Finnish to Finland including news and 
political commentaries on world scene and 
programmes designed to explain political, 
economic, social and cultura! conditions in 
Britain, organising and superintending work 
of Finnish Section. Essential qualifications: 
good first-hand knowledge of Finland, wide 
political and cultural interests, good under- 
standing of foreign affairs. Journalistic or 
broadcasting experience and knowledge ot 
Finnish language are desirable. Salary £1,110 
pa_ (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by S annual increments to 
£1,440 maximum, Requests for application | 


forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference "923 Spt’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 


House, London, W.1, within 5 days } 


GOVERNMENT ACTUARY'S DEPART 

MENT: PROFESSIONAL APPOINT- | 
MENTS, The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for 4 pensionable posts: 
(a) 1 ACTUARY; (bh) 2 ASSISTANT | 
ACTUARIES; (c) 1 ACTUARIAL ASSIS- 
TANT. For posts (a) and (b) candidates 
should preferably be under 35, but well 
qualified candidates above 35 may be 
admitted. For post (c) candidates must be 
under 30 on Ist July, 1955. Extension for 
Regular Forces service. For posts (a) and (b) 
candidates must be Fellows of the Institute 
ot Actuaries, or the Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland. For post (c) candidates must be 
honeurs graduates and have passed at least 
Part I of the Institute or Faculty examina- 
tion. Salary scales for 44 hour week (men): 
Post (a) £1,359-£1,575; Post (b) £1,118-£1,328 

Starting salary depends on qualifications and 
experience. For post (c) unqualified entrants 
receive starting salary according to age up to 
£522 at age 25 or over. On attaining 
Associateship of the Institute of Actuaries 
(or equivalent in the Faculty of Actuaries) 
they receive a special increase of £60. On 
attaining Fellowship salary is £850-£1,081.| 
Women's salaties somewhat lower at present, | 
Particulars, including promotion prospects, 
and application forms, from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting No, 4465/55. Com- 
pieted applications must be returned by 23rd 
June, 1955. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 835 


ACROSS.—-1 Memory. 4 Propound. 8& 
Removals. 10 Crowns. 12 Mason. 13 Porcu- 
pine. 14 Ample. 16 Euphrates. 17 Windhover. 
19 Cinch. 21 Pagliacci. 22 Nigel. 24 Tarpon. 
25 Espoused, 26 Suckling. 27 Argosy 

DOWN.—1t Maremma. 2 Mumps. 3 
Revenue. § Pursuer. 6 Unwritten. 7 Dispels 
9 Lip-service. 11 Properties. 15 Panegyric 
1’ Wapitis. 18 Hair-oil. 19 Candour. 20 
Holiday. 23 Gusto. 


GOVERNMENT OF UGANDA. A vacancy 
exists for a male Information Officer 
(Natural Resources), Department of Infor- 
mation. Uganda. Age limit 35 years. Quali- 
fications : Experience in reporting and sub- 
editing for an agricultural journal or for a 
newspaper produced in a farming area. Pre 
ference will be given to a candidate with a 
basic training in agriculture. Duties To 
edit a monthly magazine; to produce pam 
phiets for African peasant farmers and radio 
talks on farming subjects; deal generally with 
agricultural publicity, Terms of Appoint 
ment : On contract for tour of 30-36 months 
with possibility of permanency Emoluments 
im the scale £762-£1.404 per annum. A gra- 
tuity of 134% of salary is payable on satis- 
factory completion of contract. A cost of 








living allowance of 10% of salary is also 
payable. Outfit allowance of £30 it basic 
salary below £882 per annum. Free return 
passages. Furnished quarters at low rental 
Generous leave. Income tax at low local 
rates. Apply in writing to the Director of 
Recruitment, Colonial Office, Great Smith 
Street, London, S.W.1, giving briefly age, 
qualifications and exnericnce. Mention the 


reference number BCD 148/9/01 
INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH (full-time or 


substantial part-time) required by Corres 
pondence School. Journalistic experience a 
recommendation but not essential. Write 


fully (in confidence) giving details of azc. 
experience and qualifications, to Box 863 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. ELTHAM 
GREEN SCHOOL, Queenscroft Road 
Eltham, S.E.9. Headmaster or headmistress 
required for this new comprehensive schoo! 
for about 2,000 boys and girls to be opened 
in September, 1956 Appointment will 
probably take effect from January, 1956, tor 
purpose of preliminary planning. The Schoo 
will be in Burnham Group XXII. Head's 
allowance (headmaster) £920; (headmistress) 
£825 14s. (including the addition to the 
allowance as the result of the gradual! intro 
duction of equal pay). The schoo! will be 
able to offer various courses, including some 
leading to the General! Certificate of Educa 
tion (ordinary and advanced levels) and some 
leading to advanced studies in catering, com 
merce and engineering. There will be a 
deputy head with a substantial special 
allowance and ample provision for other 
posts of special responsibility. The head will 
have the assistance of a full-time senior 
administrative officer with secretarial staff 
A person of high academic qualifications 
organising ability, wide experience and a 
Strong interest in the whole field of secondary 
education is looked for. Apply on Form 


EO/TS10/Elttham. obtainable from_ the; 
Education Officer (TS10), County Hall, West 
minster Bridge, S E.1 (Form TS10B for those 
similar posts and have nothing to add.) Will 
candidates who have recently applied for 
candidates who applied in response to the 
earlier advertisement for this school, under 
the name of King’s Park School, issued in 
February !954, and who wish now to be 
considered for the headship, please note that 
fresh application will be required either on 
orm TS!0 Eltham or on Form TS10B. No 
further notification will be issued and candi- 
dates who do not reapply in response to this 
advertisement will not be considered for the 


Post. Closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions, 13th June, 1955. (756) 

NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, 
GREENWICH, The Civi! Service Commis 
sioners invite applications for a post of 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT (Grade II). Age 
at least 21 on Ist June, 1955. Candidates 
should normally have a degree, preferably 


with honours; but others will be considered 
if exceptionally well qualified or experienced 
Sound knowledge of modern history, and 
interest in British naval history and maritime 
affairs, essential. Interest in personal and 
other naval relics (china, silver, glass, furni 
ture, instruments, uniforms, etc.) desirable 
Duties include care and arrangement of such 
material, correspondence, catalogues and 
guide books, occasional lectures. Salary 
(Men) from £402 (at age 21) to £545 (at age 
26 or over on entry) rising to £670. Somewhat 


lower for women (but being improved under 
equal pay scheme) Promotion § prospects 
Particulars and application form from 
Secretary Civil Service Commission, 6 
Burlington Gardens. London, W.1, quoting 
Nx 4462/55. Completed application torms 
must be returned by loth June, 1955 

THE BBC invites applications from Arab 
men and women of different nationalities 
resident in or near London, to take part 
from time to time in Arabic language feature 
programmes as outside contributors. The work 
involves reading classical and colloquia 
scripts of both documentary and dramatx 
type Previous experience of drama would 


be an advantage. Applicants should be in 
position to accept, at fairly short notice, 
engagements involving up to one day's re 
hearsal in studios in the London area. Con 
tractual arrangements are on the basis of 
normal BBC practice. Applications should be 
made in writing to Arabic Programme 
Organiser, BBC, 200 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Applications will be acknowledged and 
selected applicants will be invited to attend 
for voice test 


You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 


you good interest — 


93° INCLUDING BONUS 
4/ —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their mohey readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, 
MONarch 8985) 


(Tel: 


LONDON, B.C2 


One af the oldest Societies af medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 





CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sunday, § June, 
at 3. London String Quartet, Moiseiwitsch 
(piano), John Shinebourne (‘cello), String 
quartet in B flat (The Hunt), Mozart, String 
Quintet in C, Op. 163, Schubert: Piano 
Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, Brahms. WAT, 
3191 

IPPOLIT MOTCHALOFF, Concert Pianist. 
Piano lessons. Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1, 








EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


CAVENDISH GALLERY, Hotel Cavendish, 
77 Lancaster Gate, W.2. Good paintings 
Rejected by the Academy. Mon.-Fri. 11-8. 
From May 9th. 

GIACOMETTI, An Exhibition of Sculpture, 
Paintings & Drawings. ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1. 
Open till 9 July. Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats. 
10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Admission free. 
GIMPEL fils. 50 South Molton St, W.1. 
“COLLECTORS CHOICE V." French 
XIXth & XXth century paintings. 
HAROLD GILMAN, Arts Council Exhibi- 
tion TATE GALLERY. Open till 5 June. 
Weekdays 10-6 Sun. 2-6. Admission free. 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday 11 a.m. Jun. 
5. Dr. W. E. Swinton, Ph.D., “The Religion 
of Albert Einstein."” Adm, tree. Free copy 
Monthiy Record on request. 

INSTITUTE de ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Prof. Peter Russell ‘The 
Black Prince’s claim to the throne of 
Castile,’ on Friday, 10th June, at 6 p.m. 
INEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD, Exnhibi- 
tion of paintings by Angelica Kauffmann 
Admission tree. Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 
2.30-7. 210 ‘bus trom Archway or Golders 
Green Stations. (625.) 

KENSINGTON ARTISTS* ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Leighton House, 12 Holland 
Park Road, W.14. June 7-25. Weekdays 11-7 
(Sats. 11-5). Admission Free 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
Pictures by JOHN PIPER and CHIEN- 


YING CHANG. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, Till 
June 9th, 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. PICASSO—63 Drawings (1953-54) & 10 


Bronzes, Daily 10-5.30, Sat., 10-12.30, Until 
4th June, 


“MEDICAL EFFECTS OF RADIOACTI- 


VILY": Scientific Conference at 45 Russell 
Sa.. WC.1 (nr. Euston Stn.). Saturday, 
June 4th, 2.30-6 p.m. Adm. free. Details 


trom Secy., MAPW, 291 Burntwood Lane, 
S.W.17 

OXFORD VACATION COURSE’ IN 
EDUCATION, 28th July-1lth August, 1945, 


| including lectures on ‘PLANNED EDUCA 


IlON—a contradiction in terms?’; on the 
teaching of school subjects; on ‘The Christian 
Faith and its setting in History’; and discus- 
sions on special problems. Visiting lecturers 
include Lady Ogilvie, Professor Coulson, 
R. H. S. Crossman, Dr, R. M. Hutchins, 
Professor Lester Smith. Further particulars 
from The Director, Oxford University* 
Department of Education, 15 Norham Gar- 
dens, Oxlord (marked ‘Vacation Course’). 
REY. DR. HUGH MARTIN, C.H, “The 
Unity of the Church.” Sunday, June §, at 
6.30. King’s Weigh House Church, Duke 
St., Grosvenor Square (Bond St. Tube). 

THE MODERN CHURCHMEN’'S UNION, 
Wednesday, June 8. THE CHURCH OF ST. 
MARGARET, LOTHBURY, LONDON, 
E.C.2 (at rear of the Bank of England. Near- 
est Underground, The Bank). 1.15 p.m., AN- 
NUAL SERVICE. Preacher, The Rev. A. J. 


DREWETT. 3.15 p.m ANNUAL GEN- 
ERAL MEETING (open to the public). 
Speaker, Canon C. E RAVEN—*RUSSIA 
TODAY THE NEW CHILTERN ROOMS 
(Y.W.C.A. Building, 108 Baker Strect, 
W.1). 8 p.m.;: PUBLIC MEETING (Entrance 


2s 6d.). CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIV- 


ING ISSUES—ANY QUESTIONS? Panel of 
Speakers: Sir Henry Self (Chairman), The 
Very Rev. W. G. Fallows, Professor H 
Levy. Maurice B, Reckitt, J. Wren-Lewis. 


Refreshments will be served. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Ameri- 
can =— Primitive Art, 1670-1954 Opens 
tomorrow. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 

sed Mondays, Admission free, Adijoins 
Aldgate Fast Station. 


- PERSONAL 


BEFORE YOU BUY those shares sce what 
the ‘Investors’ Chronicle” has to say. It is 
the best informed and widest read financial 
weekly Two issues free of charge from 32 
Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2 

FOR FIRESIDE HAPPINESS and hours of 
rest, a book, your pipe and TOM LONG 
are the best 


Overleaf 
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CANCER PATIENT (55503). Poor man (72). | 
completely helpless, income insufficient to 
provide the special foods he needs. Please 
help us to care for him (also thousands of 
other sad cases), Jewellery welcomed 

National Society for Cancer Relief, Dept 

G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


CAREERS as Hotel 
tionists, Management, Dietitian Caterers, 
Medical . Secretaries, Successful postal 
courses, Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 
Training College. Brighton 6. 
GENTLEWOMAN offers hospitality in 
charming house, Fawley, S. Cornwall, Near 
Harbour, shops, buses. Box 842. 
GENEALOGIST & RECORD SEARCHER. 
Family pedigrees carefully traced in York- 
shire, Southern Counties, Robert G. Ham- 
shaw. The Moorings, Leeds Road, Selby, 
Yorks. Tel, Selby 663. 

GENTLEMEN DON’T BUY. Have your 
shirts repaired as mew, Moderate charges 
New Cuffs 4s, 6d. New Collar and band 
7s, 6d, Work of highest standard. Post 
Shirt(s) for free estimate or send for full 
Price list to Joanna, Dept. 18, 26 South- 
bourne Grove, W. Southbourne, Bourne 
mouth, Hants. 

HENLEY IN THE 90's, Champagne and 
Chaperons, Punts and Parasols, and Lamberi 
& Butler's Straight Cut cigarettes. Made for 
wits Days, but still as good today. 20 for 
3s. lid 

HUDSON HORNET Hollywood two-door 
saloon, Registered February, 1952. Finished 
in Cream and Red with Red leather interior 
Fitted radio and heater. This is a really 
luxurious American car in first-class condi- 
tion and is offered subject to any trial at 
the bargain price of £1,250. It cost £4,200 
new. For further details contact The Thorn 
ton Engineering Co. Ltd., 150 Manningham 
Lane, BRADFORD 8, Phone 27181, 
INVESTMENT PORTFOLIOS should in 
clude some £10 shares in ATLAS BUILD 
ING SOCIETY. Security azd interest at 
23 (Income Tax paid by Society). Imme 
diate withdrawals if required, Mention 
“Spectator in your inquiry to the Secretary, 
293 Harrow Road, Wembley. 

OLD MASTERS get new appetites from 
Rayner’s delicious Indian Mango Chutney. 
Available at all good grocers. 

WEALTHY MAN SEEKS WIFE who wil! 
guarantee to serve Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney. From good grocers everywhere. 


Book-keeper / Recep- 


ALLWOOD’'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From | gn 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros, Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsficid 
Green 232/233 

COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid 
especially for collections and gold. 1954 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A, Seaby Lid.. 65 Great 
Portiand St., London, W.1. (Tel. Lan. 3677.) 


, CONTACT LENSES. Wear 
lefises while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews 
South Kensington, S W.7 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange payments for Micro's, Corneal and 
Contact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept 
*274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1! 
Telephone GER. 2531. Branches in main 
towns. 

HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp PI.) 
three turnings from Harrods. 


KINSEY REPORT on the 





these wonder 


Human Female 


and the Human Male sent cn by post 
Write or cali for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX 
OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without obliga 
tion. Registered post or personal call 
Harrods Ltd., London. §.W.1, SLO. 1234. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 


for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for tilus 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vand 


Lid. «W 
gow, C2 
THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE. 
Sales, maintenance and advisory service on 
all labour-saving garden machinery and 
ipment All makes on show. GOD 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.! 
6842 and Brenchicy, Tonbridge, Kent 
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LITERARY 
“YES, TLL TAKE UP WRITING when 
I've got time!” But, of course, you keep 


putting it off and you do nothing about it 
The LSJ founded by journalists over 35 years 
ago, has helped thousands to succeed by 
rersonal—entirely personal—correspondence 
coaching. Perhaps we can shorten the road 
for you also, Advice is tree and so is the 
book ‘Writing For the Press.” Write to 
PROSPECTUS DEPT., LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, MUSeum 4574, “There are 
LSJ students all over the world.” 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
subscription National Geog Magazine 
49s. 2d., Life (Int.), 45s. Popular Mecha- 
nics, 32s.: Popular Photcgraphy, 36s 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co 
(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 


AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE : 
Specialists in MS, preparation for press; 
professional finish. Bookwork, novels, etc., 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup 
plied 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter 
rate. Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harrict- 
sham, Kent 

BOOKS BOUGHT. Van calls London area 
The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV. 680 


CALL AT ONCE interesting posts from 
t6 to £10.—Maylair Secretarial College, 5 
Duke Street, W.1 MAY. 6626 

IMP. DICT. ENG, LANGUAGE, Oxgilvic 
Annandale 8& vols. £5, Social England. Traill, 
Mann. 12 vols. Times Hist, War. 14 vols 
Offers. Box 853 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon 


Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 


55 Brockman Road, Folkestone 

STORIES WANTED by the British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors on 


a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned wiih reasons for rejec 
tion Address vour MS. to Dept. C.23 
FREE, “The Professional Touch,” concern- 


ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept 
C.23 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with 
“Know-How.” Send for Free R.3. ‘Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success." No Sales— 
No Fees tuition, B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd,, 124 New Bond Street, London 
W.l 
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GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCA- 
TION and B.A. (General) Degree Course 
NORTH - WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. (GUL, 1154) 
INDEPENDENT BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
FUPORS FOR ALL EXAMS. Advice on 
the choice of SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DO- 
MESTIC or SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGES given free of charge, The age 
of the pupil, district preferred and rough 
idea of fees should be given. J. & J, Paton 
Ltd., 143 Canon Street, London, E.C.4 
(Telephone Mansion House 4053), Pub- 
lishers of Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors 
a guide to parents seeking good boarding 
By post 8/-. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
3 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
OPENING IN SEPTEMBER— Battisborough 
House School, Beautiful position on South 
Devon Coast: boys 8-18. entry 8-14, Indi- 
vidual attention. Resident doctor. Home 
atmosphere, varied activities. Full charge 
during holidays.—-Full particulars trom 
Headmaster, Battisborough House, Holbe 
ton, Devon 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec 
St. Giles Comprehensive training 
Course, Next term September 19. Pros 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. ot 
kd (all examining Boards), London B.A 
BS B.Sc. Econ B.S. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. D s and Diplomas, Law and Pro 
fessional . mod. fees, Prospectus trom 
Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D Dept, BY2 
Wolsey Hall ord (Est. 1894) 
SCHOOLS, Placing Boys’ and Girls’ 
Public, Preparatory and Co-educa 
tional Schools arranged; advice and help 
given on suitable Technical, Domestic, Secre 
tarial and Commercial Colleges; Guardian 
ship Service for children of parents resident 
abroad. Phillips & Randle, Ltd., Educational 
and Career Consultants, 75 Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. LANgham 5125. 
SPANISH Summer Schoo! in San Sebastian 
Aug. 1-18. The Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186 
SPANISH COURSES in London and Sum- 
mer courses in Spain. Apply to Institute of 
Spain, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 
ADVERTISERS COME AND GO. Some re- 
main. Our offers appear in this column each 
week. When Parcels Post is restored, our 
Service, inevitably restricted at present, will 
again be available to bring to you the best 
that money can buy, both in every day com- 


modities and specialities from abroad, many 
only obtainable in the U.K. from us, — 


EIRE, Co. Meath Aclare House Hotel (Pos. 
tal address, Drumconrath) 40 miles north of 
Dublin, for a pertect Irish holiday, Beautj. 
fully turnished, excellent food Salmon & 
Trout fishing. Riding stables with instructor 
for beginners. Terms from 10 gns, wkiy 
Ashley Courtenay recom . 


FALMOUTH BAY HOTEL, A younger 
sister of the Falmouth Hotel, offering per. 
sonal regard for individual comfort, over. 
looking sea; lift, cosy lounges, fully licensed 
Terms: from 30s. daily. Special Holiday 
Terms on application. 

FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittlewors, 
Ideal West Sussex walking country, Break. 
fast in bed. May to October. 6/7 gns, Vege. 
tarians welcome. Tel. Fittleworth 61, 


GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moon 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of rey 


country and the heather. Super comfon 
Home Cooking. H. & C. water—electric 
fires & bedside lights all rooms, Villag 


served by buses & trains, 


HORSHAM —Convalescence at Honeywood 
House, Rowhook, Horsham, Sussex, Phong 
Oakwood Hill 389, Ideal for rest ang Tecu- 
peration. Full nursing attention. Dietetics 
Physiotherapy, Building and Slimming Diey 
Beautiful country residence. Wireless every 
bedroom, Excellent cuisine. Apply brochure. 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, & 
Clement's Bay, the Island's newest luxuy 


hotel, delightfully situated on sea frogs, 
Private bathroom; orchestra, fully licensed; 
10-16 guineas, Brochure “R.”" Tel. Cental 
4455 

LAKES. Charm. Old Mans, Beaut. View, 
Mod. Furn, Mod. terms, Croft Hot, 
AMBLESIDE 2334 


NORTH COTSWOLDS, Homely little Guest 
Home, fully booked for August, has vacan- 
July September, October. Comfon, 
good § cooking Personal attention.—Apply 
Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
Campden, 

RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., AA, 
approved, Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216. 


SAINT-MAXIME, Holiday at the luxurious 


cies 


Hotel des Palmiers, famous for cuisine, 
comfort, Palm-fringed terrace leading wo 
water's edge. Riviera sun, blue Mediter- 


ranean Sea. Open until ~“ovember. Mod, all 
inclusive tariff. Write Prop. 

THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price 
Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
Standard goes higher every year. 5s., from 
all booksellers. Published by Cassell. 


SWITZERLAND—Stay at BON ACCUEIL, 
CHATEAU-d’OEX, the 18th century Chalet 
with every modern comfort run by a young 
Anglo-Swiss couple. Wonderful view, Alpine 


training for graduates and well-educated sHitLING COFFEE CO. Ltd., 16 Philpot) fora, walks, riding, tennis, swimming, pt- 
girls. Canteen. St Godric’s Secretarial jane 6.3 ~ . exer 
ane, E.€ vate car tours, Good cuisine, 
College 2 Arkwright Road, London, : , : a5 
N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac. Cora 
ES . their lustrous beauty, Elegant Damask Table wal), Perfect for a restful holiday. Every 
Bove PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. Cloths and Napery, Luncheon Sets, After- comfort in a charming, old-world setting 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and noon Tea Cloths. Superior Bed Linens. girectly facing harbour, safe bathing, mas 
women secking teaching appointments, also | jnen and Terry Towls, Dress Linens, 30 pificent clift/country walks, geod touring 
Matrons and Assistamt Matrons, should apply peautiful colours to choose from. Hlustrated centre. Garage. Teims 6-74 gns. Phone 264 
to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E), Hoo. Rrochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens 
Secretary, Public Relations Committee. In- jorganstown Whiteabbey, Co. Antrim —>) ——————— 
corporated Association ot Preparatory Northern Ireland 
Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings | HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching)” ee = ee ACADEMIC TOURS are different: Lec- 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual ACCOMMODATION turers from our own universities guide small 
attention Exceptional results past ten parties. Accommodation is excellent yet 
years. Sea and mountain air. Games.| EDINBURGH FESTIVAL: Accommodation | prices low—we afc non-profit making, You 
Prospectus from—Ivor M. Cross, M.A.,/in West End flat; 3 to 4 persons; comfortable; can still book for HELLENIC CRUISES 
Cantab, (lately Senior Master at Stowe).| near theatres. Particulars from Miss Wylic,|one by yacht. art tours to SPAIN or 
Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley | 95 Shandwick Place CLASSICAL ITALY and for ICELAND 
Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, Wales. tgaygpsTEAD. Very pleasant furnished Special reductions for students. Example 
Fel.: Glandyfi 243 rooms in quiet house. Reasonable. 22 SWEDEN-FINLAND-NORWAY 23rd uly 
_— 7 , size . ‘ , cturer . Naess, 
COURSES OF STUDY for General Certif.| Belsize Avenue. PRI 1043. = aag _~—— -—" ee: 8 Ee 
of Educn. (all Examining Bodies). London’ ¥ERY PLEASANT BED-SETTER in young Pot. Coil Newcastle-upon-Tyne. £106 
University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Economics), Graduate couple's home, overlooking Barnes Wen - “ ad ny sonianaiie to Academic 
B.Se.(Sociology), LL.B., B.D. and Diplomas, Common. Good transport. Central London. 5 — 106 ~ lle: ss co High Street, W8 
Bar (Pts. | and ID), various Professional) 455. p.w. PRO, 6418 ours . , a R 
Exams. Low fees. Prospectus free from ———— AUTUMN AND WINTER CRUISES BY 
Registrar (76), University Correspondence ms CARGO AND TRAMP SHIP — 
Coller Burlington House, Cambridge Canada/U.S.A. and elsewhere available 
IES. LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES Brochure trom: A. BOWERMAN LTD., 3 
DAVIES, LA ; CK, ollanc ‘ . . | . o : 5 1 1887, 
Park, W.11 individual tuition for exami-- ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington Ely Place, London, E.C.1, Tel. Holborn 
nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B.| West Sussex. Downland country. Large gat- HOLIDAYS THE ‘EN FAMILLE’ war 
General Certificate at all levels Tel. dens, 11 miles from sea; buses. Holiday or jp Austria France Germany, Hollane 
PARK 43 3 ; long term, Several ground-floor bedrooms Io get the best out of travelling & 
Unlicensed. Station : Pulborough, West Chil- to Jea to understand new customs, new 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- pipjeron 225 ways of living, mew ways of thiahis 
tion.— University Law, Ace oy Secre BOGNOR. Quiet Guest House, Good food, Spend holidays abroad in the inter 
tarial. Civil Service, Commercial General ten mfort, pleasant garden, Vacancies, esting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 9 Wwidworthy, Sylvan Way. Tel. 350, family. Hlus, Brochure ; E.F.A., 20 Buckiaé 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects UURNEMOUTH., ¢ . c . ow ham Street, W.C.2 
Write today for tree prospectus, mentioning B I f° onnaught our - 
<am og A. tiny in which interested to Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yds. sea front. MOTORING IN IRELAND? Your ideal 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or Garden Putting Green Garages Super- centre, Skryne Castle, Tara, Co Meath, 2 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 lative tood ens. Summer, 7}-9 gns miles Dublin 
Post Office, Dec, 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator Lrp., at its Offices, 99 Gower St a 
Great Britain by Gate & PovDeNn Lip., Idea! House. Argyl! St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. egy as i988 
weeks). Postage on this issue: Iniand and overseas, Ijd.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday. June ° 
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